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“700 LATE!.” SAID DARKIB, SADLY, “TOO LATE FOR ME,” 


BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


—:0:— 
PROLOGUE. — 


Ee ney ene ae ven ame pouring 
down with almost tropical heat on to a row o 
rough huts which, clumsy and inconvenient as 
they were, yeb formed the only shelter for the 

Sieh, tients and 
country to seek their fortunes in the Diamond 





roof, a place which seemed almost baking in the 
noonday heat, a man lay dying ; and his comrade, 
who watched over him with almost a woman's 
tenderness, was in such evil plight himself that 
he could almost have envied his chum the sum- 
mons which would so soon end his pain. 

These two men were sumething more than 
frieads ; the tie which bound them together 
was so close and strong. They had met just five 
years before in Cape Town. Both were then 
fresh out from England. Something had at- 
tracted them to each other, and they fad begun 
the partnership death would mow soon break. 

They were not much alike, and yet, strange to 
say, a general description of one might have 
applied to the other. Both were tall and thin-- 
adventurers mostly are thin, the life t lead 
is not conducive to put on flesh—both were 
dark and decidedly good-looking, but here resem- 
blance ceased. 


“ Darkie,” the man whose troubles were nearly 
over, had one of those faces women iosensibly 
trust. His blue eyes had a light in them, his 
mouth had a wistful smile no woman could have 
resisted, his brow was broad aud lofty, his hair 
thick and curly. 





Erring, unfortunate he might be, a failure and 
a ne’er-do-well, perhaps, but no one could have 
looked at him without feeling he was more sinned 
against than sinning. He could not have done a 
mean thing, he could not bave deceived a woman 
or been unkind to a child or animal, he simply 
could not, his nature was incapable of is, 

His companion, “ Captain,” as he was generally 
called—men forget such trifles as proper names 
in the rough element of a miniang camp-—was 
very different, older, harder and more worldly- 
wise. His complexion a darker hue than hi 
chum’s, his hair an intense jet black, with that 
peculiar criepness which is supposed to betoken 
coloured blood ; his eyes were black, too, wonder- 
ful eyes they were, which could reflect any senti- 
ment in the world, from passion to entreaty, 
hatred to devotion. Just now they were lumi- 
nous and tender as a woman's as he bent over 
his sick friend and tried to geb him to take 
little of the Boer brandy which was the only 
thing in the hut. 

They weve desperately poor these two. They 
had sold everything which could produce s few 
shillings, Even the rent of the miserable shanty 
was in arrears. It was weeks since the smallest 
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succefl hid rewarded their’ toils, and Captain 


thought-aefully, ashe held the brandy to the 
ying fa lips, that even # coffin would be hard 
to come bys and’meanwhile Darkie- lay with an 


upconscious smile on his lips and babbled, with 
the wanderings of delirium, of tlie playing fields 
of Eton, of the msgic circles of Belgravia whose 
darling he had been, aud poor Jad !- of the woman 
whi loved him. : 

The door opened noiselessly and a man came 
in. It needed the leathern satchel over his 
shoulder to show that he was a letter-carrier, for’ 
hie dress bore no; the slightest mark of that 
distinction. He took a letter from his pocket 
and inquired cheeriully the name of the friends, 

“Trelawny |” 

“That's for you, then! It’s been waiting some 
days at the office; came jast mail, and as you 
hado’t been down they gave it to me.” 

He was gone; Captain took up the en- 
velope and examined it critically, Ib had 
evidently travelled about for weeks ‘probably 
following bis own various wanderings since he 
left England, and, judging from the postmarks, 
ita journeys had delayed it by a matter of two 
months). . 

He locked at the handwriting, held the envelo; 4 
to the lightas though to try and ascertain] 
nature ofthe contents; he had done ove ee 
eacept opening it, when a voice from the roug 
bed in the corner called him to the dyiog man’s 
side. 

“ Oaptain, ien’b it come yet!” 

They looked &. each other, these two, and them 
Darkie said in @ talm tone,-~ 


a 


j carried among ithe passengers the two friends, 


He was only twenty-eight; it was young to 
die, but life been so full: of mistakes: that, 
poor fellow, he was not so very sorry to lay it 
down, 

It was five years since he had left England, 
five years zince he had seen Dulcie’s face, She 
had never written to him, how could she, when 
he had never told her where he was going? But 
just because he had loved her better life 
itself so bad her face been with him through 
every stage of his iliness, and. now wha’ he re- 
‘gretted was’ simply and solély that “Wie BHould 
never hear her voice again. 

“Unless I hear it in heaven,” he thought 
sadly, ‘if, there’s room for an outcast like me 
there. ;'Duleie, my darling, my heart’s best 
lowe, there'll be no one to tell you that I was 
faithful to you through all; that I never 
loved you more than when I left you and came 
into exile just because 1 was unworthy your faith 
mh yell 


od food ind medicine revived his 
Omentarily ; he rallied, and the doctor 
at apa very poor specimen (who had gob 
into trouble at home, and been shipped off to 
oc Africa to. aave his family further worry)-— 
dctlared i+ was just possible he might live to 
‘Peach the coash/ 
* You'll u@yer take him to England, it would 
be meena pick <g he told the sic! a ee 
ub you manage to get to Cape 
Town 3.409 throwing 2 A 
your pie & : 
~ The next. post-carbt. -that, left for the toast 









“ZT expect I've been dreaming; I thought I 
heard 9 voice seying help wad on the way.” 

* Help’s come,” snid the Captain, gravely, ‘at 
least here’s a letter from England, I don’t ex- 
actly think they'd trouble to write to us unless | 
something good had happened.” 

The dying man’s eyes rested on: the letter— 
the “‘John Trelawny, Esq,” 2zeemed almost a 
mockery in their present circtimatances: 

“We'd better open it,” he agit feebly;" dre 
away, old boy,” shel 

It was odd that ncither of the two seamed to 
remember that the letter was addressed to end, 
not both, but then they had lopg tad-all things 
in common, " 

The elder man tors open the énvelopa, aud then 
a woudertfal thing happened, a banker’: draft for 
five hundred pourds feli upou the’ floor ; he 
secured it hastily, and then read the letter aloud} 

It was very short but eminet!y satisfactory, et 
least it ought to have been #0, though one min 
was tuo ill, and theother seemed toopre-occupied, 
to realize ail that the news meant, 

Shorn of legal phrases and formalites, it was a 
communication from 2 firm of eminent lawyers 
in the Temple aunovucing the decease of their 
esteemed client, Sir Christopher Penfold, and 
mentioning that ae he had left no will his prop- 
erty devolved on his nephew, John Trelawny, 
who was urged by the writer to return to England 
as soon as possible, 

The draft of five hundred pounds was thought- 
fuily enclosed to facilitate this step, und aleo as a 
pleasant earnest te Mr. Trelawney that he was 
yew a rich ruan, his uncle’s property having been 
very considerable, comprising an estate in Hamp- 
shire and five thousand a year. 

“Too late,” said Darkie, sadly, “ too late for 
me.”’ 

1 don’t believe: it,” cried the other man, 
“money can do such lots. Ll go down into 
town andchange this draft, and then I'll order in 
soup andjelly aud whatever they recommend at 
the Store for sick people, and I'll buy a complete 
new toggery for us both, old boy, and we'll take 
the first post-cart that starta for the coast; it’s 
always said a sea voyage Will seta fellow up even 
it le's dying.” 

He bustled off, leaving Darkiealons, - 

‘The African sunlight poured into ihe miserable 
shanty, showing the ‘sunken eyes and hollow 
CHEGHE. 

Xt was all very well for the friend to speak 
hopefully, but surely he could not believe his 
own words, for the veriest tyro in illness had only 
to look a4 that white face, thoxe feverishly bright | 
eyes aud know ibat their owner was near desih, | 








and those who' looked ‘on the’, feeble. tottering 
steps with whith Darkie’ took his place eee 
agreed that ‘hedoctar had been quite ee ; 
poor fellaw wonld never live to wedcl: ay 
He never cid. oe 


‘ ia ees 
ss 


és 


{ WonArTER:L 


Miuron was a bright, clean-looking, colovial 


on 


town, with, peculiarly daugking appearance in 
the-audhi mmmon to oe buildings 
are all of e atone, Jt was miles from any 


railwayy.and~a considerable distanee’ from the 
coast, » What im ‘it had ‘it}owed chiefly 
to the many ostrich farms in ‘te vicinitypand the. 
far spreading vineyards, whose grepes were, the 
best in the 6olony, while the distance from: train 
and coast wae partly compensated for by its being 
on the mein high road t6 Cape. Town, every 
postcart and ramblingox weggon bound: for the 
metropolis (having “és” atural’ thivg to pase 
threugh the bright foreign-looking little town. 
‘Milton was rather proud of itvelf, ib was so 


. Stirring and prosperous, and ib was particularly 


proud of its leading citizen, Kenneth Norton, 
who had come out from FoMand some sixteen 
years before, made a coloseal fortune, and from 
the day he settled there done bis utmost to help 
on the affairs, both civic and domestic, of his 
adopted land. 

He had had capiial to start with (jealous voices 
ascribed his astonishing success to that), and 
tae: ee, bo touched seemed like magic to turn 
to gold. He had built himself a splendid house 
in the English style some five miles out of Milton, 
and here he lived with his only chiid, whom he 
had brovght oub wiih him a tiny motherless 
baby, and who was now the loveliest girl in the 
township and the greatest heiress as well. 

One other person had accompanied the mer- 
chant from England, e middle-aged woman of 
the old fashioned upper eervant type; she presided 
at London Tower as a kind of combined nurse 
and housekeeper. Her care of the heiress was 
supplemented later on by the assistance of a 
governess, who came to the Tower when. Brenda 
was six years old, and remained there now as her 
coropavion. Mrs, Lennox was a -widow lady of 
gentle manners and pleasing face, but she carried 
in her mild grey eyes the impress of some: great 
trouble, She was popularly supposed to be 
related to Brenda's mother, but she never men- 
tioned her past life, and seemed simply wrapped 
uy ia her little charge, while she was, gossip 
declared, frightened to deathof thestern, gloomy 
master of the Tower, 


mey away, but that’s | 


ment Houde, ifimo society 





All Milton felb proud of Kenneth Norton, he 
He the 


had done so much for the 
very life and sovl of ev ing that to. 
its “prosperity ; but no one is , the 


Miltonians bad two deep sources of complaint 
against 


their idol. Why did he not marry again 
se give — to his ag rig ap or 
why, if his heart was buried in. h 8 grave, 
did he not open the doors a ee his. 
friends and neighboura? ‘Why did he not go 
into society for his daughter's sake, if be cared 
nothing about if for hit own tT” mae, Ba 

In all the years Mr, Norton had lived at 
London Tower no woman had been invited there- / 
as a guest. When Mrs, Lennox fret arrived 
from England everyone who had any pretensions- 
to be genteel called on her ; but when the widow 
returned their visits she contrived with a gentle 
apology which made them acquit Aer of all blame, 
to intimate that Mr, Norton did not wish her to 
go into eociety or receive guests, he preferred her: - 
to devote aon entirely to his little girl t. 

How people talked! But there, hard words: 
break xo bones, and besides, Kenneth Norton 
had no idea how thoroughly he was abused ; men 
stood up for him, they pointed out that he enter-- 
tained right royaliy at his elub, and subscribed 
most liberally teeny public ball or other social 
function, “fi ys 


it was of no avail, the matrons of Milton were : 
ieve. . Who was this Mr, boa > th he’ 









agerie 
should give himself such airs 1. What 
was there for closing hix doo ; 
though they hed the plague, and why. 
little girl so much above other children 
as not even allowed to play with them ¥ 

It wae an old story now.) Milton hed 
uted to Mr. Nexis pe ite bt 
grievance rankled still, end’ when & 
ph se oup ently. Surely the’ heb 

taken £6 Cape Town and ene 

te Milt 

enougl: for her.” Speculation ran high 
subject, when it was cruelly disa 
news that. Mr. Norton was disposing 
ness With:a view to returning at once to k 
Londom Tower was ia the market, and 
petty raurmurs at the merchant’s 


all the 
tricity 
avd moroseness were silenced, as people n to- 
=e how they could possibly get on without. 


On the verandah round whose graceful phy 
there. clambered the gorgeous scarlet 
flower, and the palér glories of the lovely plum- 
bago, sat a girl in the first dawn of her woman-- 
hood, a girl whore beauty would have made her 
remarkable even ita crowd, whose every move- 
ment was full of «race and charm, and who, ever- 
since she could remember, had been supplied with 
all that money could procure; and yet Brenda. 
Norton’s was not a happy face, Lovely as she 
was, idolized by her wealthy father, there was- 
something lacking in her life, the girl could rot 
have put the feeling into words! she only knew 
that there was the shadow of a secret hanging 
always over her, only felt that the recollection 
of eome pist sorrow rose up always as & barrier 
between herself and her father. She would have- 
changed places gladly with the girls who knew 
everyone and went ‘¢verywhere, thus having, 
according to Brenda’s views, # far better time of 
it than Kenveth Norton's heiress. ; 

To-night she was unusvally thoughtfal. ,It 
was already late January, and she had just heard 
that on the first} of March she. was ‘to sail/for’ 
England, that strange unknown country of w 
her father never spoke, and the very name’ of” 
which seemed to bring a world of ick. 
yearnings into the mild sad eyes of ber patient: 
governees. bai 

Brenda's was a thoroughly English face, with mr 
pink aud white complexion, rare enough about: 
Milton, masses of waving brown hair which the, 
sunshine turned to rich burnished gold, andeyes . 
of deep intense blue, so dark that ab times of 
excitement they looked almost black, » She was. 
of middle height and wonderfuliy, slender 5 ty 
soft white dress and pieturesque broad. brim 
hat just suited her.) She was) & 
delight, and yet poor Mra, Lennoxies 
looked at her, mie 
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“Don’t sigh, Goody,” agid Brenda, using her 
old pet childish name for her governess. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought you would be in the seventh heaven ; you 
‘know you have never taken to Milton. I've seen 
the tears come into your eyes just at the sight of 
an English picture, or the very sound of the old 
country ; you can’t really besorry we are going 
-back there.” 

“T am delighted,” confessed Mrs, Lennox 
‘frankly. “As you say, I never took to a colonial 
‘life ; but, Brenda darling, I can’t bear the thought 
of leaving you.” \ 

“But surely you won't leave me,” protested 
the gitl; “father and I couldn't get on at all 
without you. You mustn't forsake us.” 

“T musb leave you as soon as we reach Eng- 
land,” said Mrs, Lenngx, feebly. “I have—duties 
T cannot. neglect, besides, darling, you will 
be a great person in Engljand ; you'll have to go 

‘into society and be presented to the Queen, and 
you will want a fashionable lady to chaperone 
you and take you about, not a dall old woman 
like me.” , 


“You are not old,” persisted Brenda, “and TI | 


ean never love anyone else as I love you, Goody. 
Why does my father hate England so? He 
hardly ever speaks of it, and his very face 
~changea when people talk of London. Was he 
very poor there, and can’t he forget it!” 

“Mr, Norton had a great deal of trouble in 
“England; but you must not ask me about it, 
-dear ; I had far rather he told you himself,” 

* He never tells me anything,” pouted Brenda; 
‘confess, Goody, it’s hard. i absolutely know 
~mothing of my own family, I may have half-s- 
dogen uncles and aunte. I. may possess « few 
‘scares of cousins, but father never mentions a 
sivgle relation. He might be a foundling for all 
he ssya about his family,” 

Mrs. Lennox sighed. f 

“Mr, Norton is very far from being a foun diing, 
‘Brenda. He comes of one of the oldest families 
in Kent; but you must not ask me any questions. 
“When I came here first 1 promised him solemnly 
i would never talk to you of the past. I must 
“Keep my-word.” 

“Tell me just this much,” pleaded the girl; 
“was my mother young and pretty? Is it grief 

‘for her which has made papa so strange and 
silent ¢”” 

“She was just eighteen when you were born,” 
“replied the widow, “and she was the loveliest 
girl Tever.saw. Your father has never been the 
vaame eince he ‘lost. her, ‘Now, dear, not another 
word about ‘the past. Don’t you want to go 
down to the gate and watch for the post-cart 
passing! Ibis Tuesday!” 

So quiet and secluded was the life of the young 
heiress that the bi-weekly passing of the post- 
cart wag quite an event toher. It ran between 
“the Dol River camp and Honerton, a small 
station on the Cape Town Railway, a distance of, 
perhaps, a hundred miles. Brenda, who had 
never been beyond: Milton since she could 
wethember, enjoyed secing the passengers, She 
often made up little stories about them, how this 
one had made a fortune at the Fields, and had 
gone home to epend it. How that girl was going 
on & visit to Cape ‘Town, and that one up country 
te be married. 

Reminded of the evening’s event, Brenda went 
down the long avenue to the gate, and opening it 
stood just outside her father’s demesnes, the 
shade of the blue-gum trees sheltering her from 
the eultry heat. 

There was no house within three’ miles of 
Tondou Tower, except a few rough huts occupied 
by the coloured ‘servants. Many 2 traveller 
paused to look at the handsome English-like 
mansion which, standing ou a hill, could be seen 
plainly from the road. 

Now and again the cart from Honerton beought 
lettera and papers for Kenneth Norton, whose 
name wae @ houssheld word to all the drivers on 
thab track, © 

_ While Brenda stood waiting for the post-cart a 
hurried colloquy was taking place between the 
driver and one of the inside passengers, 2 tall 

andsorme i 


hi 9: looking 
some #e with great pertinacity. 
at eek Milton, Sir” amid the driver 
civilly ;“T daren’s do 
1 ts SP a ; Re m 








hour behiud now, and travelling those other ten 
miles would just make us miss the train at 
Honerton; it wouldn't be fair to the other 
passengers to risk it,” 

Again the traveller pleaded, 

“] wish to goodness I had never left Milton, 
but he seemed better, and the inn there was 
over-full and comfortless.” 

It’s a bad business,” said the driver feelingly- 
“TI doubt myself, Sir, the gentleman’s bouad on 
a longer journey than to Cape Town. If you like 
to get out here there’s a chance that Mr. Norton 
*d lend you a spider to drive back to Milton ; 
he’s plenty of horses in his stables, and he’s a 
main kind-hearted man.” 

* Are we near his house?” 

“You can see the gate—that’s his daughter 
standing there, you. might just speak to her be- 
fore you pet your friend out.” 

Brenda thought the world must be coming to 
an end when a tall distioguished looking stranger 
alighted from the post.cart and addressed her. 
He was travelling with hia friend, whose strength 
had suddenly given out. Ib would be torture to 
him to drive the remaining sixty xiles to 
Honerton. Did she think her father would lend 
them « spider to return to Milton? 

“Papa is not at home,” replied the girl in a 
clear musical voice, “ but Iam aure he will lend 
you a carriage. Ouly it is the Milton races and 
the inne will be crowded, We have plenty of 
room if you and your friend like to stay here till 
the next cart passes on Friday. My old nurse 
understands illness, and she will take care of your 
patient.” : 

it was settled in a moment. The feeble 
tottering form wae helped from the cart and 
placed on a shady seat just inside the grounds 
of the Tower, the small. valises were lifted down, 
and then a cloud of dust hid the rumbling cart 
from view, and the two fortune seekers of the 
Dal River found themselves for the first time for 
many weary months with a beautiful well-born 

girl. 

Young as ehe was Brenda had at London Tower 
all the authority of mistress, She begged the 
friends to await her while she went back to the 


house to send down her own low pony-carriage | gre now on their way to Eogland. 


for the invalid. After sending her order to the 
stables she told Mra, Lennox what she had 
done. 

“Oh, my dear,” groaned the chaperon, who 
was by nature weak and timid, “just thiok, we 
know nothing about them ; they may be fugitives 
or murderers come to rob the house, and kill us 
in our beds, what will your father say?” 

* Papa will be glad to have eased a sick man’s 
burden,” replied the girl proudly, ‘‘for, Goody, 
one of them is very ill; come and look at our 
guests ; when you have seen them I am sure you 
won’t be so uncharitable,” 

IT ghall see them quite soon enough,” 
lamented Mrs. Lennox. ‘Brenda, dear, stay 
here with mo—I insist upon it—I must remain 


| to give orders about the rooms, and it is not 


seemly for you to go back to the gentlemen 
atone.” 4 

So when, half-an-hour later, the low pony- 
carriage brought the guests to the verandah 
entrauce, Brenda and her chaperon were waiting 


‘there to receive then, and it was just as the girl 


had predicted ; at the sight of the sick man all 
Goody's scruples vanished and she was only 
anxious to do her utmost for his‘comfor®, 

* Téwas madness to travel in such a state of 
weakness,” she told the Captain plainly, when 
they had left Darkie resting peacefaliy on a soft 
wattrees in one of the big siry chambers which 

ed on to the verandah. 

“T know,” headmitted frankly ; “but if you 
had seen the wretched hut we were in, and heard 
the poor fellow’s one’cry to me to take him home 
you would not blame me for risking the journey. 
The doctor at the camp told me it was certain 
death for him to stay in that fever-reeking air, 
he did not think the poor fellow would live to 
ree England ; but there was ab least the 


“Then you are English, And, forgive me, 








but Mr, Norton willinquire—are you brothers ?” 
** Captain’ hesitated a moment; but the 


pause was lost on Mrs. Lennox, who was not st 
all an observant woman, 

“We are friends and comrades,” he said 
slowly, “‘we are related to Sir Christopher 
Penfold, of Hampshire, and 1 can satisfy M: 
Norton fully as to our respectability, though,” 
with a most engaging emile, ‘I can never thank 
him sufficiently for his generous help.”’ 

Mrs. Lennox had been a very frequent visitor 
to Hampshire in her youth, and she knew that, 











Sir Christopher Penfold was a baroned of large 
fortune and blameless character. 

Therefore she considered the strangers’ refer- 
ences quite satisfactory. Ib would have been 
easier to have known their names, but she never 
resented the omission, 

“ Dinner will be at seven,” she said plearantily. 
“Tl hope you can leave your friend and join us— 
Mr. Norton will be im then.” 

He .was coming even then—« tall  striking- 
looking man with a grave almost austere face and 
blue eyes like his daughter’s. 

* What's this Brenda bas been telling me?’ he 
said, following the governess into the drawing- 
room, and closing the door on them both, “bring- 
ing two strangers into the house for an indefinite 
time ; you ought to know better, Susan, than 
to countenance such folly,” 

Mra. Lennox did not defend herself at Breada’s 
expense, she was used to being found fault with 
by her employer, and she bore with es ee 
because her tender woman’s heart ached for the 
misery another's sin had brought upon this strong 
man’s life, 

“Tt cannot be an indefinite time where one of 
them is concerned,” she said simply, ‘' for be ia 
dying. I thought you would be glad to amooth 
his path to the grave. They are gentlemen,” she 
added, with stress on the last wor’, 

“That makes it worse; think of Brenda!” 

"Oh," said Mrs. Lennox, jumping ab his mean- 
ing, “ you need act be afraid of Brends.; I am 
quite sure theze strangers are too old and grave 
to please her fancy. ides, as 1 told you, one 
of them is dying, and the other seems to have no 
thought beyond him.” 

' * Brothers ?” 
“Comrades, They have been at the Fields, aud 


“Well, I suppose I must make the best of i,” 
growled the master of the house. 

But irritably as he had spoken to Mrs, Lennox 
hia voice was kindness itself as he went into the 
sick roo and assured the invalid that he was 
welcome at London Tower, and all the house 
contained was at hie disposal, Then the rich 
man stepped on to the verandab, inviting the 
Captain by & glance to follow him, 

“ Would you like toé.send into Milton for the 
doctor ?”’ asked Mr. Norton, “ Your friend seoms 
to me very ill.” 

“He is dying,” said the other man sadly ; 
“and no doctor can help him, bur I hope with a 
few hours’ sleep he may be well enough io drive 


| back to Milton to-morrow ; indeed I have no wish 


to make your house the abode of death.” 

“Don’t think of that,” ssid. the merchant, 
kindly ; “ the inns avd hotels at Milton are noisy 
and comfortlese. I would never grudge 4 man a 
quiet, peaceful place to die in. Let him stay 
here till the end, unless you have any hope of 
getting him te England, I'll send a messenger 
for the doctor in the morniog, I like your 
friend's face. { can’t help thiukiog I have seen 
him before,” 

Dr, Peterson appeared at London Tower quite 
early the followiog day, but his opinion brought 
no hope for the sick man. 

“He may last through the day, not longer, I 
think. This is a aad thing your hospitality has 
brought you in for, Norton,” 

“Jt can’t be helped,” said the other, shortly ; 
“and, as we are leaving the Tover so aoon, the 
melancholy associations of a death in the house 
won't affeehb us, I am very sorry for the pocr 
fellow.” 

“Ay,” returned the doctor, feelingly; “1 
should say there were sore hearts for him some- 
where. Whois he, by the way? I don’t think I 
heard his name.” 

“Nor I,” replied Mr. Norton, “ Where & man 
is so near the grave names matter very little, 
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Mrs. Lennox told me one of the youxg fellows | we stopped here lust night, it’s better for you 
was nephew to ap English Baronet, Sir Chriato- | than the inn at Milton,” 


pher Penfold, but I did not uuderstand which.” 


“I regard neither of them as very young,” | 


gaid the ductor, as he took his leave. “I'll 
over to-morrow, but I don’t expect to find him 
alive.” 

“What is it!” asked Mr. Norton, rather 
fussily. “Nothing infectious, or you would 
have warned me !” 

“Infectious! No,” returned - the doctor, 
quickly; “he bas led a hard life and brought 
himself so low he hadn’t strength to resist the 
ra of camp-fever, that’s all ; it’s a waste of 
oe geld A man of that build ought to 
have been as strong as Herculee. I should say, 
poor fellow, things fedn’t gone well with him, 
and he made no fight against the disease.” 

Mrs, Lennox had a very kindly heart, and when 
she heard the doctor's verdict she longed to do 
something for the dying man. Had he a mother 
jn England, a sister or farwée? Would he like 
them to be. told of his last hours, and to hear 
he died the guest of Kuglish people who tried to 
smooth his pathway to the grave? Something 
of this she managed to ask him seizing the 
opportunity whea his friend had left the room 
to snatch a little lunch. 

The dying man looked at her with deep grati- 
tude in bis beautiful eyes. 

“YT have no mother or sister,” he said sadly; 
“there's only Dulcie, and it’s better for her 
to forget. They made out five years ago I 
was too wicked for her. They said if I went 
away aud left her free she was young enough to 
love again. It was all I could do for her, you see, 
to leave her free.”’ 

“ But she would like to hear of you ?” 

He shook his head. There was a wonderful 
pathos iv hie voice as be answered, 


wae to forget~—perhaps by thie time she is 
another’s wife, it would bring it all back to her, 
she would have to ght her battle over again.” 

Tt was a divine unselfishness, Mrs. Lennox, 
who knew something of men, decided the heart 
capable of such a sacrifice could sot be wholly 
ad, 

*T'm glad we got down here,” weat on the 
dying man, lockipg at the grassy lawn and fresh 
foliage of the trees. “I wanted to see some- 
thing green before } went away. Up at the river 
it wae all noise, and dust, and confusion, here 
there’s peace and quiet, and I like to think my 
last home wil be here. The wind rustles plea- 
santiy fo the trees, and I can smell the roses in 
the garden, I saw Miss Norton walking there 
just now with her big black dog, it seemed to 
bring back my love io me~-Dulcie,” 

"Would you like Brenda to come and see you ?” 
asked Mre, Lennox kiodly ; but be only shook his 
head. 

““T want nothing but to be quiet and rest. 
When Jack comes back I must talk to him. 
There are two or three things I ought to tell him 
before I go away.” 

Mrs. Lennox had a mist before her eyes as she 
went softly ont on to the verandah, and left the 
two men together, She could not question their 
mutual devotion ; but the elder one did not gain 
cn her as his comrade had done, perhaps because 
he had nob the weapons of helplessness and 
dependence to fight his cause, 

‘Shut the door, Jack, and conte close to me, 
quite close,” pleaded the dying man. “Old 
fellow, you've been true and loyal, we've stuck te 

vch other through a great deal, Jack, but it’s 
nearly over now.” 

“Tf only that cursed money had-come a month 
sconer you would have pulled through,” said 
fack passionately, “ Darkie, you'll take all my 
better nature with you when you go,” 

The other shook his head. 

“You'll go back to the old country and make 
it up with ——” he spoke the name so faintly it 
was inaudible, “and, Jack, I leave you all I have, 
use it, old boy, just as though it were your 
own.” 

“TY ehall go home,” said Jack, ignoring the 
luiter part of the senterve, “1 couldn’h stay 
in thie beastly Africas »chout you. I'm glad 


ome | Dulcie. 











“Tt's like home,” breathed the other, “and 
that girl in her white dress reminds me of 
T suppose she’s the old man’s daughter.” 

* Daughter and heiress,” said Jack. “ I eounded 
the doctor when he was here as to whether we 
could offer any rerouneration for our entertain- 
ment, and he laughed at the idea. He says 
Mr. Norton’s one of the richest men iv the 
colony, and the wir! is the only relation he has in 
the world.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said the dying man 
slowly ; then he looked at his friend hesitatingly. 

“T must say it, don’t be angry with me, Jack, 
but don’t trifle with Brenda Norton.” 

Jack laughed 

“ Men don’t trifle with heiresses, old fellow, it’s 
the other way about ; besides, she’s nothing but 
a child, and I hate bread end butter misses,” 

Jack was to sit up with his friend, who had 
seemed brighter towards night, so that everyone 
ventured to hope the Dector had been wrong. 
The watcher sat in a big cushioned chair; a book 
was beside him, but he felt not the least inclina- 
tion to read; he had far too much to occupy his 
thoughts ; he was fighting a desperate battle with 
his conscience, which, seared and insenzitive as 
it had grown through long years of neglect, yet 
woke ob times. Jack knew perfectly that, in 
spite of the slight rally, his friend was dying; 
hitherto he had nothing tc reproach himeelf with 
on his account, but now the conflict had come he 
must choose hie path, and choose quickly—-was 
ke to be true to his chum, or should he seek his 
own interest } 

The aogels of light and darkness struggled for 
the mastery, the battle was a hard one, aud the 
result was not decided when a faint voice called 


| feebly “ Jack.” 
“Don’t you zee, that would undo it all. She! > 


He was at the bedside ina moment holding a 


cup of milk to the parched lips, but one glance 


at the face made him pitt it down untasted. 
Darkie was talking in a strange far off sort of 
voice, and though his eyes were fixed on his 
friend's face he did not seem to see him. 

“J. think she'll know me in Heaven,” Jack 
heard him say wistfully, “ though they made ue 
part here. I shal) be nearer to Dulcie there than 
if I stayed in Africa.” 

“Don’t you know me old fellow?” pleaded 
Jack, an ageny of grief iu his voice, for, with all 
his sins (aud they were mapy) he did love his 
chum truly and well. A shadow flitted over the 
dyiog face and then recollection seemed to come. 

“It’s Jack. Captain, I say it’s been a tiresome 
journey ; but we're nearly in port.” 

His head fell back on the pillow, and Jack 
threw himeeif on his knees by the bedside, and 
sobbed like a child. 

Yee, the journey had been long and toilsome ; 
but it was over for one of the travellers now. 
Darkie had reached s safe haven, and would rest 
in peace till the morning breaks and the shadows 
fly ty ! 

The first thing of which Jack was fu)ly conscious 
after that, was a servant’s knocking at the door 


| with the tray of carly tea, so usual in colonial 


households, As ashe paused to ask after the sick 
gentleman Jack found himself answering calmly 
that his friend was dead. The woman must have 
carried the news to her master, for in another 
raoment Mr, Norton appeared ready dressed and 
booted for his early ride, 

“ It must have been very sudden,” he said after 
a few words of deep sympathy ; “ why didn’t you 
call for help?” 

“ He needed nothing,” returned. Jack, “ and it 
was as you say, sudden. He woke from a sound 
sleep and called me ; in a minute later he was 

one.” 

“ Dr, Peterson will be here early and will give 
the certificate,” said Mr, Norton. “ Have you any 
wishes about the funeral! There is an Pnglish 
cemetery about two miles off between here and 
Milton.’ 

“T am sure to lie there would be hia wish,” said 
Jack, “he admired the country round here very 
much,” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the mer- 
chant, 





“What was his game—the doctor will want 
to know for the certificate *” 

* And his name is no secreb poor fellow,” was 
the answer, “ though you will understand he did 
not care to tellit to every chance comer on the 
diamond fields, He was John Tremaine, his 


brother, Sir Marmaduke Tremaine, is an English - 


Baronet.” 

Kenneth Norton turned as white as death. It 
was a minute before he could speak af, all. 

“Tam thankful | did not ask you sooner. Had 
I known your friend bore that name, I don’t 
think I could have let bim cross my threshold. 
Between myself and Sir Marmaduke Tremaine 
there existe a feud eo bitter that it will last our 
lives,” 

“Poor Jack knew uotging of it,” said the 
other: “your name seemed quite to him, 


He and his brother were not on good terms, they . 


had not met for years.” 


“Well,” said Mr. Norton, sadly, “I am very ~ 


thankful I was spared the knowledge till now. I 
suppose you will acquaint Sir Marmaduke with 
his brother's fate. I decline to hold any commu- 
nication with him,” 

“Certainly. I will write by the next mail, I 
don’t know how to thank you, Mr. ‘Norton, for 
your kindness to me and my poor chum. me 
introduce myself to you? My name is John 
lawny, and I am on my way to ingland to take 
possession of an estate in Hanrpshire and a for- 
tune bequeathed me by my mother’s brother, 
Sir Christopher Penfold.” 

“I knew Sir Christopher,” said Mr. Norton, 
“anda better man never lived. You are welcome 
to London Tower, Mr. Trelawny ; and I only wish 
the circumstances of your visit had nob been 20 
sad. Jam going for a ride; won’t you join me? 
It will do you "3 : 

He left the room, and Jack was going to follow 
him, when, yielding to an uncontrollable impulse, 
he turned back to the bed and kissed the dead 
man’s hand with a burst of passionate tender- 
ness as he murmured, wildly,— 

“ Forgive me, Darkie, forgive !” 


Ten minutes later he was riding down the ave- 


nue at his host’s side, 
(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 


Ola 
CHAPTER II, 
TEMPTATION. 


FaLKLanD took the boat te shore in time te 
have a leisurely ramble with Fanny before the 
dinner hour, They lingered by o gate in the old 
park, under the golden sunshine, and Percy talked 
to her in a tone of dreamy tenderness, very 
pleasant to her heart. She had never passed @ 
happier day. 

She had been out for the day with Fred Crosby, 
now and then, On Sunday and Monday, after 
the workman’s fashion, they had gone per steam- 
boat to Gravesend, and dined on board, or in the 
dining-room at Rosherville, and they had carried 
home calico bags of shrimps as mementos of their 
visit ; but Fanny had not enjoyed herself as she 
did now. 

Fred was a mechanic, and was proud of as. 
one. He called the waiter “old chap,” 
interlarded his conversation with such phrases as 
“ now then ; look here, you know ; ” and “ that’s 
the style,” or, ‘it’s the finest thing out ”—all 
of which, though very harmless, Fenny felt 
would be unpardonable sivs jo Mr, Falkland’s 


Percy was dignified in the presence of t 
attendants ; they seemed to obey his gestures 
rather than his words. He said “ Thanks,” with 
an air of grace, and delicately ied her out of little 
difficulties by preceding her in the use of rose 
water, and the proper duties of f glasses, 
They dined in a cosy room 


and dessert was served on a table near the win- : 
dow, by Percy’s desire. ‘ “ial a ey 


~ ‘ th 


water, 
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He tempted Fanny with deliciously enticing | 


liqueurs and seductive wines, and rattled on with 


gay, poetic sentiment till the golden twilight 


came, 


Fanny was waited > 8 like a princess by a | 


smart chambermaid, who confused her by too 
much assiduity, and when they left a whole 
me of waiters bowed them out of - hall. 

did not go early, They eat at the open 
window, and the cool, fresh breeze came in. 
They were quite alone, and even the sound of 
jane footsteps fell softly on carpeted passage 
or 


Percy ordered tea at dusk, and sighed as he 
gave the order for the gas to be lighted. 

“Tt is like breaking a spell,” he said, “ for 
this is the dreamer’s time—the lover's hour. Do 
you wish for lights, or shall we remain as we are 
for a little while?” 

ae we are. It is very quiet—very pleasant, 
t ’ 

So it was. The first faint stars were twink- 
ling, There were moonbeams slanting like shafts 
of silver in the stream ; and now and then a boat 
glided past with no more noise than that made 
when the water rippled under the measured 
sweep of the sculls, The beauty of the hour and 
the scene lent a purity to her face that woke the 
better part of Percy’s nature, 

* Pleasant,” he said, ‘‘ pleasant asa dream. I 
wish it were to Inst for ever. It seems a pity to 
fo back to the dull reality—-to separate you and 
TJ, and have all the finer fancies wakened now 
traropled out of us before we meet again.” 

Miss Weet said nothing ; but his words had 
their effect. She did not know how to answer 
him. The fear of being incorrect or common- 
place held her silent. 

* We live in fetters,"’ he wenton. ‘ Ourevery 
action and impulse is guided by the code con- 
ventional, and we muet do nothing that it does 
not sanction, We are governed by the laws of a 
society that, after all, is none too good for its 
own diecipline, There is a beaten track to tread, 
and we must tread it or beware of that terrible 
creature Mrs. Grundy.” 

“Who is she?” Fanny asked, in the innocence 
of her heart. ‘‘I never heard of her before,” 

Mr. Falkland laughed. 

“She is the mysterious leader of the ‘they 
sayers,” Fanny. e lady with the hundred 
tongues of fame and venom ; the prurient purict 
and uncharitable misinterpreter of her neigh 
bour’s actions. It is she who makes the mis- 
ehief ; wonders, in a whieper, how it is that Miss 
Brown runs so frequently against Mr. Smith, 
who is a married man—how it is that Mr. 
Shopley maintains euch an establishmen 
when she was told that he was on the brink of 
insolvency. 
will question your discretion, and speculate as 
to my intention—-thinking that because we find 
innocent pleasure in each other’s company J muet 
have intentions.” 

He touched upon a point that had troubled 
Fanny gravely. What were his intentions! A 
pleasant harmless flirtation only—or would he, 
in deftance of Mrs. Grundy and the wide social 
gulf a divides the rich and poor, ask her to be 

is wife 1 


“We live in feiters,” he said again, “ We are 
victims of convention. The thing that is and 
must not be disobeyed. It makes a Draconian 
Jaw; and measures out our existence ; teaches us 
how we must live, no matter what our inclina- 

are. It will give you, in time, Fanny, toa 
is ire oung journeyman ter, on six- 
ond-thirty shillings a week when in full work, 
aod semi-starvation, with an unlimited eupply of 
small children, when work is not to be had. It 
will compel me to marry some pretty doll, who 
can struggle through a French novel, torture a 
Piano, and dress to be looked at-——a mere femiuine 
nonentity, whose idea of 9 home is a house full 
of fine furniture, and who would be less my wife 
’ than Mrs, , the raistress of my residence, 
Such a fate is instore for me, Fanny. I sha!i 
be chained to such a woman, and be obliged to 


“You could avert such a fate,” said Fanny, 
with « pained feeling at her heart. 

“* How 1” 

“A man is independent ; a woman is helpless. 
She exchanges one state of dependence for 
another-—a one state of labour for another. It 
is very likely that it may be as you say with me. 
I shall be glad to escape from the work-room by 
accepting the reapectable young carpenter, and 
as much as he may choose to give me of his six 


shillings a on. 
“Don’t talk of it, for goodness sake; ib is 
sacrilege. I would rather run away with you 


myself, aud riskthe chance—almost the certainty 
——of being cast off by my father.” 

** He would think himself disgraced by euch a 
thing—would he not?” asked Fanny, with a 
slight curl of the lip, yet with a cold pain. 

" “T believe he would give me his malediction 
in the orthodox style, and he wou!d never repent 
of it either. He is very conservaiive, 
have sprung from the ranks generally are, and he 
is no exception to the rule. A poor man hates 
the wealtby «ill he has acquired wealth ; then he 


You would never be more 


above their bondage, 
Your 


to him than the daughter of his foreman. 


ries a tool basket ab bie back.” 


said Fanny, a little coldly, ‘‘ they are miserable 
truths that I feel quite keenly enough. 
He drew the curtain half across the window, 


suppressed fervour in his tone as he said, 


I love you, I am eure of it, You will not 
answer. You will not tell me 40, or if you 


little of each other—thad this is ouly the second 
time we have met.” 


& touch.of irony, though she trembled under 
his glance, “ ours is merely an iimocent pleasure 
in each other’s company, and you have no inten- 
tions,” 

“Little lovely witch, you quote my own 
words to torment me for my sine. I must have 
you, if T risk more than ruin.” 

He had her in his arms before she was aware 
i his intention, and left a burning kiss on her 
ips. 

The day had not been epent fruitlessly. He 
had tested her character, sounded the depths, 
and found her pure-minded and high principled. 
The faults she had arose from want of training, 
She went into danger unthinkingly because she 
did not know where deoger existed, 











She will find out by-and-by ; she | 











seem “happy while I dream, perhaps, of this 
quiet evening—this sweet iéte.a-téte by the river 
with you, f 


Her peril was great with Percy, for she was 
strongly in love with him; and he, asking him- 
self what he should do, whether the affair should 
end with this day’s meetivg-—-whether there 
should be no despairing of this fierce, feverieh, ex 
pectant joy, that was a temptation to bim— 
would he drop the intercourse from the present 
time—keep out of her way and forget her, as he 
had forgotten a hundred others ' 

No, He waa seriously in love with her, 
was not a good love-—passion had quite mastered 
him, and it urged him on to any sacrifice. 

He dared not breathe a word except in perfect 
honour, for fear of losing her at once and for 
ever, and he could not give her up, 

“Ts there no way by which we might be 
happy!” he asked, sitting by her side, “No 
way by which we might have many such days! 
You see we must meet secretly, Fanny, for your 
sake as well as mine, If my father heard we 
were together he would dismiss yours at once, 
and do all in his power to injure bim, i 
am sure—and we should quarrel. 1 should, per- 
haps, leave home, I would rather risk it than 
lose you.” 

“We had better not meet again, Mr, Falkland ; 
it cannot come to good,” 

“ You had better not say so, unless yon want 
to come to harm. Swiftly as the day has gone, 
it has been an age of plearure to me. 


Tt 
at 


hour I have been losing myself more hopelessly, | 
| I would not let you know you have acquired all 
2 this power if I were not sure that i! gladdened 


‘ + é 5 ‘ 1 
| you to knowit. Yesterday I planned this holl- 
day for pastime, the mere enjoyment of a pretty 
| girl’s company with the zest of uovelty added in 
the way we spend our holiday, To-day I fee! a 
if we had been lovers for years ; and, if 1 weve 
free, L would ask you to be my wife at once.” 
“And repent it ever afterwards,” said \'anny. 
quietly, She could be calm when she saw him 
moved, “J have heard of such things before, 
Mr. Falkland. A rich and educated man with 
® poor untavght wife. Your friends would sneer - 





Men who | 


ab me—you yourself would tire of me.” 

“A man ‘foes not inarry for his friends.” 

“ But he must study them, Look at my family 
connections and yours,” 

Percy winced. She was trying him hard. 

“ A man does not marry his wife’s family ocn- 
nections, Fanny.” 

“But he cannot separate- her from them for 
ever.” 

‘He would nob wish to, were he kind; bao 
these things find their level. families are di- 
vided in the natural way; the sons marry, and 





detests tho poor with all his might, if they are | 


and went to her side, There was 9 passionate, 
| gation in their liking ; they are not expected to 


You love me, Fanny, as. deeply, as fondly as | be enraptured with each other as persons are- 


“You forget, Mr. Falkland,” said Fanny, with | family friends. 
| would test their affection, and they would not 


the wives agree pleasantly to detest each other 
with the bitterest cordiality, and to keep the 
brothers séparate ; the daughter's marry, and the 


' husbands disagree, The entrance of a stranger 
intelligence, your beauty would go for nothing | into any family is the entrance of an element of 


while your father wears a white jacket and car- | separation aud dissension. 
; mae A> fi 
| nearly comprises av much of his wife’s as his own 


“You need nop remind me of these things,” | family. The safest and most pleasant friends ane 


A man’s private circle 


strangers,” 

“A very selfich idea, Mr. Falkland.” 

“I don't know. Strangers meet and are 
drawn together by sympathy, There is no obii- 


between whora there is a tie of blood or marriage. 
Their friendship lasts the longer for being un- 


answer, it will be to eay that we have seen eo | trammelled, and, if broken, it is broken with 


little pain. We, for instance, if married, could 
live out of town—-at a safe distance from our 
The length of the journey 


come often.” 

“The difference between ¥ 
Fanny, thougt:tfully. 

She could picture what kind of treatment ber 
working brother would receive from Percy's 
friends, 

We will think of that afterwards,” said Falk- 
land, pressing her hand, ‘‘Let us he happy 
while we may; it is a weaknes: to leave the 
golden present, and look for coming shadows.” 

They went back to town late in the evening. 
Both were reluctant to leave the cosy apartment 
by the quiet starlit river. 

Percy planned other excursions before they 
parted — afternoou amusements and evenin 
strolls in places where there was no danger o 
his heing recognized. He was more deeply in ». 
love than ever; his passion placed him ab her 
mercy. 

Fanny grew very tired of her home. The 
maternal eye was too sharp for her; the domes- 


1s ie too wide,” said 








Hour by | 


tic arrangements did not leave her sufficient 
liberty ofaction. She had to invent pretexts for 
goiug out so frequently at unusual times, and her™ 


| mother began to grow suspicious. 


Once when Fanny was going out in the after- 
noon to meet Percy in the old place of rendez 
yous she ran against Fred Crosby in his working 
dress, 

Poor Fred had been treated badly of late, She- 
would never go for « walk with him. He was 
quite amazed in the present instance to are hor 
sweep past him with her eyes fixedin a directly 
opposite direction, 

She would have gone on without giving hin a 
chance of speaking, had not the lace trimmiug af 
her mantle caught on the point of an umbrella 
that an eccentric old gentleman, in rusty black, 
carried under his arm. 

A smart young draper, whom a long course of 
counter training had endowed with a certain sort 
of grace, was the first to offerassistance, bub Fred 
coolly pushed him aside, and extricated Mia: 
West, She had to thank him, though her cheeks 
were crimson with aynoyance, 

“Thank you, Fred,” she said, not taking his 
hard. He had been at work, and it would have 
soiled her glove, '' Tam in such haste,” 
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You gen 
Crosby, sadly-—“ especially lately. If you want 
to break it off, and have got somebody else, why, 
“say so, and I will bear it; but don’t treat me 
ike this for no cause whatever.” 
“ Break what off?” she said, almost sternly. 
There is nothing to be broken between us, I am 


3 generally are when you see me,” said 


te 


~ sure,” 


“'Phen you are & very altered girl ; for I know 
everybody thought ib was allright with ue, and 
{ understood that was what was meant. It isn’t 
right. You ought to have behaved better to a 
fellow.” 

Fanny went on with a gesture of impatience, 
oud Fred made no attempt tostay her. 

He was proud in his way; and the handsome 
young car; enter knew that he was a favourite 
with the girls of Lambeth.’ But there was only 
one Fanny West. 

Sivgularly enough, when he reflected on the 
time that her coldness bogan, he remembered the 
ecena in the builder's yard, when Fanny first 
aaw Percy. The younger Mr. Malkland associated 
himeelf in some way with Fauny’s absence from 
home this morning. 

‘I wonder where she’s going and who she 
meets?” Fred thought, with a want of regard 


for the Lindley Murrayiaa rules that were preva- | 


lent in the district.. “ [have half a mind to see.” 
{t did not strike him that he was doing any- 
thing meat or wrong in following her, Fanny 
mizht be going to meeb eomeone from whom she 
was better away, in which case it was clearly 
'red’s duty to interfere, 
“Idon’t think much of that Emily White,” 


1@ meditated ; “she’s flighty, and I don’t like | 


her style, Them two girls goes out together a 
deal two often lately, and perhaps Miss White 
isn'4 too good an adviser,” 

There was no love lost apparently between Fred 
and Umily. She called him old sobersides, and 
said she would as soon keey company with an 
undertaker’s mute. Seere tly she liked him 
better thau he was ever likely to know. 

Kuaily White had been the innocent scapegoat 
to a great extent recently. Fanny was out 
nearly every day at some time or other, and 
Fred Crosby began to marvel at the pertinacity 
with which bis cffers to meet them were 





rejected. 
“Tea to one,” he said, as he followed Fanny, 
‘it's some half sort of swell she’s met with 


Emily, If it is, and I see him, he shall have a 
bitof my mind,” 

Fred did see him. There was a hansom cab 
outside the gallery in Trafaigar-square, It had 
juet driven up, and Crosby saw Perey Falk- 
jund spring from it as Fanny approached. He 
saw them shake hands, enter the vehicle, and 
they whiried past him as he stood on the kerb- 
stone, motioniess with astonishment. 

They caw him. Fanny shrank back into the 
corner, Percy rauttered an execration. 

* Did he see us, do you think?” asked Falk- 
land, 

“Tam afraid he did,” 

‘Confound him! Hut he will not dare say a 
word for fear of leaving bie work. There would 
be the deuce te pay if he did.” 

“ {do not think he would say anything,” said 
Fapny. ‘He is a very good-natured young man 
and would not injure me,’ 

Thiogs were coming to a crisis now, The 
elder Valkland had accepted a contract for a 
great engineering work on the German borders, 
and Percy was to supermtend it. He was a good 
Hinguist- aud a clever engineer, and the work was 
to conimence s90n, 

Re had already binted at a quiet marriage 
io be kept secret from their friends, Fanny was 
very tired of her humble home, with ita humilia- 
ting cares and labour. She was negligent too 
and Mra, West scolded her well for it, Fanny's 
pride suffered severely at ber mother’s hands 
No one sympathised with her in Falkland-row. 

“Tiere are plenty of facilities now,” said 
Percy. “ Marriage is an easy civil ceremony, 1 
have only to register our mates one day, and 
then appear with you three weeks hence at the 
office of the Registrar. There are no old- 
fashioned formalities of banns and Noenses ; in 
fact, Suuny, we are almost married,” 





| Miss West looked at him in wonder. 
| “See,” he said; producitg a printed slip, * here 
is the copy of the registration. I went for it this 
morning,’ 

To Fanny it was a mystery that such a thing 
could be. There was @ contract of marriage 


obtained withoitt her knowledge. They were to 
appear within one-and-twenty days at the office 
of the Registrar. 





CHAPTER IV. 
GONR, 


Frep Crospy did not mention what he had 
| seen, It was a cruel blow to him; but his chief 
| concern was for Fanny West. He knew young 
Falkland’s character, and looked upon her as lost 
| already. 

He did not retura to work that day, and was 

severely talked to by old Bill West in conse- 
| quence. Hoe did not care—he could not; he 
was so disappointed, so despairing. For the 
first.time in his life Fred haunted a tavern 
from midday till night, pickiog up any idle 
associate who wag willing to drink with him, 
} and seeking refuge in the worst solace open to 
} him, 
Most people have a little world of their owa-— 
a small circle round which they revolve with 
the regularity of the earth’s motion, Fred had 
certain haunts where he was in the habit of 
meeting certain of his mates—taverns in which 
friendly clubs and harmonic meetings were 
| held, It is odd and hard that the poor man can 
veither benefit nor enjoy himself without giving 
| profit to the publican ! 

Fred, being out of temper with Fanny, him- 
self, and the world, stopped away from his 
sual haunt and went a little farther off. He 
was seen by a neighbour, who told Mrs, West, 
and Mre. Weet told her busband. 

“He has been at the Red Lion all the after- 
noon, drinking with the men on strike from 
| Batley’s.” 
| Next to a socialist or a free-thioker old Bill 
| Weat thought there could be nothing eo uncon- 

stitutional as 8 man on strike, 

Batley paid as well as Falkland, and he had 
done very wel! on Falkland’s money. There was 
something to be feared ; one of Falkland's beat 
hands away from work all the afternoon, and 
in company with the discontented from Batley’s. 

“Tt’s a case, missus,” said old Bill, laying dowa 
his pipe, “ that must be looked into, No good 
never came from strikes, and vo good uever will. 
The poor can’t fight the rich. Them ashave the 
money cau spend it or not as they like ; them as 
have to work must get what they can, how (hey 
can, Not as I don’t see why working men 
shouldn't co-operate and be their own masters, 
by making a capital of their own ; but till they 
does strikes can only end in favour of the masters 
aud the publicang, For why? The men call a 
meeting —public-house ; they engage acommittee- 
room—public-house ; they appoint delegates— 
public-house ; the men on strike come for club 
money—public-house, -You mever heard of a 
strike being conducted at a temperance hall, I'll 
wager.” 

Oid Bill went down to the Red Lion, and found 
Fred Crosby leaning over the-bar in a revolu- 
tionary state of mind, with a glass of ale in his 
hand. He wasrather confused when he first saw 
West, but he soon recovered himself, 

“ Have some ale with us, Mr. West ?” 

“T make it a rule te drink at home, Fred, 
thank you all the same, I came in just to say [ 
want a few words with you.” 

“ He’s come to take you home,” esid. ona.of 
Batley’s delegates, who had been inducing Fred 











| 





him, like a good liitle boy.” 

* Perhaps if you was a little more at home, 
and # little lees here, your wife and children 
wou!d look the better for it,” said old Bill West. 
“It’s very well for you, with plenty of beer and 
"bacea, talking about politics and never thinking 
| of the little 'uns at home, I've seen such as you 
| before to-day.” 


before her eyes: her name coupled with his, and | 
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The man was silent. West had hit him home, 
and the laugh was against him, 

“Now, lad, you are coming with me, There’s 
somebody at home J daresay you will be glad to 
see.” 

“ Not Fanny }” said Fred, expectantly. 

* Never mind who. You come andeee,: What 
would she say to see you in this state?” 

Crosby crushed the glass into fragments on the 
counter, 

“Why, she wouldn't care a bit--not she, She 
may come to worse with my betters. But——~” 

“Hush, now. The drink’s talking, Pred, or 
you would not say such things, Now; ,come 
along.” 

He partly persuaded and partly pulled the 
young man ott. The cool air sobered red, and 
he put his hand to his brow, as if to colleet: his 
thoughts. He had not gone twenty yards with 
West before he heard a familiar footstep behind 
him, v. 

Ib was Fanny going home. 

“Mr, West,” he said, witha sober earnestness 
of tone and manner that startled the foreman by 
its suddenness, ‘just goon ia front a bit, and 
let me follow on with Fanny, I have a word or 
two to say to her,” * 

West. went on} ‘remarking to his daughter 
that “i! was rather late for her to be out.” Sue 
wag paie, and trembled with the fear that Fred 
had told of her ‘ : 

He had been drinking, but she did not know 
it, though she saw a strangeness in him, The 
quieter phase of intoxication was unknown to 
her. 

“J supose,” she said, her lip curling, “you 
have told father everything ¢”’ ; 

“Not a word, my girl,” he answered, unore ia 
sorrow than anger. “EI am not one te make 
mischief. Ihope your own sense will keep you 
in the right way ; for you must kuow that he 
can mean you no good,” 

“T cannot talk with you on this subject,” she 
said, haughtily, She had beguf vo adopt Percy's 
atyle unconsciously. “You have no right to 
speak to me about it, Mr, Crosby.” — 

“*Mr, Crosby,’ he repeated, bitterly, “1b 
used to be Fred before you got your head turned 
in the work-room, and went out with those 
dressed-up images. It’s a bad finish to your 
folly, this goin y out with your father's master’s 
son, I meant you well, Fauny. I shall not be a 
journeyman al. my life. There’s my father’s 
shop, and he’d be glad for me to go now.” 

Mies West smiled in derision, as if she could 
care for the master of a worksLop when she was 
nearly married to a gentleman, 

“T am sorry you think about me,” she eaid, to 
soften him. “I thought we were friends merely, 
just as you might be with any other girl, I 
always thought you cared most for Susan Brooks 
or Emily White.” ‘ ; 

“Emily White,” he said, impatiently. “ What 
is she or Susan to me? Susan belongs to Bill, 
and Emily White might go to Jericho for me, I 
wanted you, Fanny, and you only, You know 
that very well.” i 

“T am very sorfy, Fred, I am, indeed, 

‘What's the use of being eorry? Why not 
give up thinking of Mr. Percy? I would look 
over it even now.” ai 

“Thank you,” she said, sarcastically. “Idon’t 
think I shall require your forgiveness, Iam 
own mistress, Mr, Crosby. You can make miechief 
at home if you like. I shall leave if you do, 
that’s all,” eh, 

“ As if I would,” he said, reproachfully, “They 
shall not hear a word from me. But I will eave 
you if I can, in spite of yourself,” 

“That means thet you will play the spy.” 

‘No; bub I will talk to Mr, Percy.” 

*€ And be discharged,” she sneerc.. 

“T intend to discharge myself, so that I may 


to atir up sedition in Falklaud’s yard. “ Go with | talk to him,” he replied, with » revived 


cont- 
posure that alarmed her, “I have a a 
character, Fanny, aad there's plenty of work ia 
London, There's my father’s war abany rate— 
so I am quite independent of Falkland, Hesball. 
know what I think of hic.” 


“And if you say & word to him, I will never 
speak to you again, How can you be: so mean, | 
i 30 ungenerous! Tam ashawed of yom!” | * 
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"I hope you will never have reason to be 
ashamed ot yourself,” he said, with a sigh, and 
then Fanny took her hand from his arm. They 
were ab her father’a door, and she wend in with- 
out saying good night, 

“ Where's red 1” asked her father. 

* Outside. I hope he will stay there.” 

@ The lad isa little wrong to-night,” siid West’; 
“but I believe it’s your faulb: You shouldn't 
play with a good heart, my girl.’” 

I don’t want him nor his beart either.” 

Fanny, like too many young ladies of her kind, 
didnot show the most amiable side of her 
character at home. She went straight upstairs, 

did not come down again. 
Never mind her,” said West, ° Come in, my 
boy. You will make it up to-morrow.” 

To his surprise Fred Croaby stood in the door- 
way with his face towards the street, and the 
sleeve of his jacket to his eyes, 

“Why, what's the matter}” asked the car- 
penter, readily touched at the sight of sorrow, 
‘She-will be all right by-and-by.” 

“ Not she,” said Fred, ing his tears away. 
“ Twas first a fool to be played with when she 
had nobody ele, and new I care nothing.” 

‘Come in,” coaxed Weaty. “I will bring her 
down.” 

“It's no use, I have seen more to-day than I 
shall forget in twenty years, I don’t care for 
avything. I am just»aboub broken down, and 
don’t care what of me,” 

! He strode away almost sobbing. © Old Bill West 
followed, trying to persuade him to go ia; but 
Fred. went straight to bis lodging; and had his 
simple grief out by himself. He sat nearly. ail 
night with his elbows on bis knees and hie chin 
between his hands, smoking a pipe rather for the 
saké of having something to grind between hia 
teeth than for solace. He went to work in the 
morning, and was regular throughout the week, 
but om the Satu: he gave warning. 

Dwo daya before his time was up Fanny dis- 
appeared, leavivg a note behind to asy that she 
was married and with her husband, but she could 
notogive his name yet. They were not to make 
any/attempt.to follow or find her; it would be 
useless, and only have the effect of sending her 
further away. 

There were wretched days of esearch and 
wretched weeks of anxiety at the house in Falk- 
land-row. The carpenter was bowed with shame 
and sorrow ; his wife wept bitterly night after 
night, and both surmised the worst. 

Panny was their pride—their pet. They said 
they could never look honest people in the face 


agein, 

Young Bill West swore that if he ever found 
the villain he would have his life, 

Fred Crosby did not say a word when he heard 
of it. A savage talmness seemed to cettie on his 
face, and he registered a menta! threat against 
somebody. He shook hands-with his mates and 
Old Bill West at pay-time on the last day of his 
stay ab Falkland’s yard.” 

“She may as well: be gone for ever ae for & 
day,” he said to the foreman; “but stilt I will 
find her for you, Mr. West. . Whoever has taken 
her away shall do her justice,” 


CHAPTER VY. 
SUNSHINE, 


Freep Crosby was an altered man from the 
tivoe of Panny’s disappearance. He grew reckless, 
aod ‘would absent himself for days from his 
lodging’; he drank hard, and broke into the little 
store of money he had saved when he thought 
Miss’ Weet would marry him. 

He did notiattempt to get work for a week or 
more, but hung about Falkiand’s yard waylaying 
Perey, ‘watching and following him, in- the hope 
9 ing out where Fanny was. Fred had oo 
toubt that the'gir] was with the builder's eon, 
but he could not discover the hiding place. 

_ Pexpy baffled him. He was on his guard against 
¥red, oud led him many ‘an unsuccesefal chase, 
He gngrally went away in a cab, and for a few 
times followed him in-ancther. But the 
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contest did not last; the young carpenter proved 
it too expensive, The rich man found it easy to 
defeat the poor one when money was the ouly 
weapon necessary, 

Percy was very kind to old Bill West, sym- 
pathised with him most feelingly, and offered to 
assist him in the search. 

Weat was touched to the heart by his daughter's 
conduct, Hehad to endure the sneers of un- 
charitable neighbours, who said “it was just 
what they expected. Girls who went flaunting 
about dressed out in that way were sure to come 
toharm. They were nota bit surprived. It all 
came of poor men putting high notions into their 
children’s heads,”’ ete, 

* Pive-and-twenty years,” ssid the carpenter, 
with much emotion, ‘*have ] held up my head 
im Falkland-row, working bard to bring up my 
family honestly, and giving them—-me and missus 
too—the best example. It was a cri) thing 
whoever did this wroug to a poor man’s child, 
and J hope the Lord will punish him.” 

Falkland winced at that. The rough old man’s 
solemmm wish fell upon him like a cloud, and he 
was troubled by remorse, 

“ Bat how do you know she has been wronged ?” 
asked Percy, “ Did she not say she was married }” 

* Yes, she said so ; but if it’s true why don’t 
she bring her husand home, if she is not ashamed 
of him? No, sir ; she’s a wretched lost girl, and 
the man who bas made her so. is s'rascal—a cruel 
raseal. Don’t you think he must be }” 

“ Well, if it ia.aa you think, he must. be,” said 
Percy, serionely. “ Bub my own opinion is that 
your daughter is too good a gir! to have fallen 
into error.” 

Old Bill shook his head. 

“Do you ever hear from her}” Falkland in- 
quired, 

“T’other day a letter came, telling us she was 
happy, and we were not to fret. about her. She 
sent us & five-pound note, with her love; and 
there it is put away, because we could not send 
it back, she putting no address, you sea, eir. 
‘Where's she to get five-pound notes, if she comes 
by them properly ?” 

From her husband 1 should say.” 

"He'd have to be a rich man to give her five- 
pound notes to send home, 
would 
why don’t he come forward like a man, inat 


ead 
of stealing her away like a sneaking thief { I husband, 





month than I was, and my missus has. got no 
heart for avything.” 

“T am sorry for you, West,” said the young: 
man, sincerely ; “ but I mush say you take it too 
heavily. You had better believe ‘ae best. Accept 
my view of it, and wait for the day te come 
when she can tell the truth,” 

The old man only shook hie head in reply. 
could not see anything to hope for, 

Percy was sorry for him, In the first glow 
of his own happiness’he could fee! for the misery 
he caused the workman, though he wondered at 
Weat taking it to heart so keenly. 

“One would think such people would be 
satisfied with the knowledge that she is well and 
happy,” he meditated. “I thoughd the five- 
pound note would set them at reat, with the hope 
of more.” 

He smiled then as if greatly amused, 

"Virtuous poverty ig not all stage clap-trapr 
ib seems, This sturdy old Briton is as honest as 
the most Zouventional lover of hoaesty could 
wish, But what a father-in-law, if ever I have 
to make myself known.” spats 

The buildet’s son had plenty of liberty. He 
was allowed ‘town spattments, and a literal 
income. 

The elder Mr. Falkland was satisfied if he saw 
his son and heir at the family residence neay 
Penge once or twice a week. 

Percy pleaded the necessity of study and the 
facilities offered by the metropolitan societies, /+ 
he displayed continus] improvement Mr, Falkland. 
was contented. 


A cab took Percy from the yard tow pretty ~ 


setni-detached villa near St. John’s-wood. Fred 
Orosby was, as usual, on his track. 

He was leaning egainat a lamp-post with his 
hands in his pockets, and he scowled bitterly a 
his late master’s sou. 

Percy gave hita a moment's regretiu! thoughts 
He knew the cause of the change ‘o the young 
carpenter. 

Fred had been dissipated and revolationary 
ever since Fanny’s disappearance. He hated the 
rich with all his might, talked of them ne the 
oppressors and destroyers of the poor, and would 
have made one in any wild republican scheme for 


And what rich man | the abolition of Lhings iu general and the reign of 
a child of mine! if he is all right | the people, ~ 


Fanny sat ab’ the window watching for her 
He had taken every precaution to 


wish I could find him. Old as I am I would | prevent discovery, and they lived there as Mr, 


break every bone in his body, if I got six months and Mrs, Perey. 


for ib,” 


They were vory happy tue yet Panny knew 


“Six months. would be a very moderate pun- | nothing cf the sorrow at home, FPalklaud made 


ishment for breaking every bone in a man’s 
body,” said Percy, with a suppressed smile. ‘I 
should not judge teo hastily if I were you, Mr. 
West, ‘Take the girl’s word, and believe the 
best. There may be circumstances that prevent 
the acknowledgment of his marriage.” 


‘* Then it ought not to have taken plece—if it | 


has takén place. How can she be happy if her 
husband is ashamed to own her ?”’ 
“Yours is the hard matter-of-fact view, Mr. 


West. Young people do strange things, you | 
know, for love is nob the wisest teacher in the | 


world. Now, I have a friend who has married 
& poor girl—just such a girl as Fanny.” 

“And run away with her ?” 

"Yes. And he will be obliged to keep it 
secret till bis father dies, for fear of being dis- 
inherited.” 

“More shame for him. It’s a pretty thing 
for a young gentleman’ to marry and be wishing 
his father to die. It’s sinful), I cal! it.” 

“My friend does not wish for his father to 
die,” said Percy, provoked into a smile at West's 
sturdy obstinacy. “Ib is only a matter of 
prudence to keep the sécret.”’ 

“Ja it ® matter of prudence to give the poor 





' 


| 


girl's mother and father the heart-eche, make | 


her little sisters-cry about her, and her brothers 
ashamed of her? Lama poor man anda plain 
one, Mr. Percy, and perhaps I give offence, but 
to me it seems a wicked thing !”’ \ 

“There may be no wicked intention, West. 

* But then it is, intention whether or not. 
Look at our case, and what it has done for us; 
Ail the gossips in the streed point at me coming 
out and going in, I am ten year older in a 
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up pleasant fictitious conversations, which he 
related to her as having taken place betweea him 
self and her father. 

He represented that the old man was perfectly 
at peace concerning her, that he accepted his 
explanation, and believed all would come well in 
the end. ‘ 

The villa was luxuriously furnished. There 
were books and music, and works of art—avery 
thing to cultivate the inherent taste of the work. 
man’s daughter. 

She spent her time wisely when Perey war 
absent ; taught herself to speak with purity and 
elegance, to play aud sing, 80 that she might be 
ft for her position when the time came that be 
could acknowledge her, 

She roee to open the door for him; met him 
with a kiss of welcome, and they went ivto the 
drawing-room hand in hand, ; 

Percy had been a better mau since he married, 
Ife lost the taste for the wild and qrestionable 
pleasures with which he had pissed away his 
evenings before, 

He could not quite keep from them; bub 
Faony was in blissful ignorance of the fact that 
the fair young husband whom she so adored 
paszed many an hour in reckless dissipation when 
she thought he was ab Penge. She had un- 
bounded faith in him ; the first seeds of distrust 
were pot yet sown. 

One ola uncomfortable proverb waa falsified 
iv his case, He had married--urged by passion 
into haste—but reperitance did not come, Had 
Fanny been less sensible they would have beea 
wretched ; batshe made herself a companion for 
him. 
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He could converse with her, aud not be wearied 
by a tedious ignorance or want of sympathy. 
She oultivated tastes that assimilated with his 
own ; was careful to suppreas those that he con- 
sidered reprehensible in any degree, 

There were little errors of speech to be cor- 
rected, alight solecisms that offended his ear, 
and he taught her td avoid them. She was a 
willing scholar, Love made him a gentle monitor, 
her a gentle pupil. 

He found that the tie did not fetter him, and 
so he never worried. He never saw her brow 
clouded ; never heard her tone complaining. He 
came and went when he chose, and she let him go 
in perfect faith ; welcomed him with pleasure 

Sometimes, when he looked into the future, he 
wae eager for the coming of the day when he 
could claim her before the world, 

The only unpleasant things in the back-ground 
were the carpenter father, the not over-refined 
mother, the carpenter brother, the boy at the 
cheesemoiger's, and the boy giving away hand- 
ills at the cheap clothier's. 

Percy contemplated with horror the possibility 
of running against a juvenile brother-in-law with 
& basket of eggs and butter on his back, 

“I might find something better for them to 
do,” he thought, when the remenabrance troubled 
him. “ But there is plenty of time to think of it, 
The future can be left to take care of iteelf,” 

The fear of being found out lessened as time 
wore on. He grew more careless, and took Faany 
about with less reserve. Occasionally he was 
aeou with her by his acquaintance, and they 
rallied h’m about her, putting their own evil con- 
structions on the association. He had to laugh 
with them, aud so accept the unmanly imputation 
that disgraced him. 


Faony knew uothing of these things. She had | 


the villa for her home, and only Perey for 
company. Her resources were her books, her 
wusic, and the amall conservatory that was ex- 
quisitely filled. ; 

There were times when she longed to see her 
parents, and the old place in Falkiand-row, wher 
she pictured the familiar tea-table, with all ite 
loving aasociations, and wished herself with 
them. But she had to check the wish for Percy’: 
sake, 

There was one haunting fear—the hour of 


approaching separation. The time was drawing | 


near for lercy to start for the German borders 


with his gang of artizana, to carry out the con- | 


tract undertaken by his father, 
He had hinted at attempting to smuggle her 


over with him ; but recently he had grown cool | 


npon his own projection—there was the risk, he 
Aal 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE FIRST SHADOW 


1% change waa comiug. Slight, shadowy as | 


ib was, Fanny's instinct, keenly sensitive whev 
her love was touched, perceived it. 

Not that Percy seemed to care for her less, but 
he reflected more. He had sworn most fervently 
at the outset that nothiny should separate them. 
That be would rather risk everything, and work 
for her, if it came to the worst. He would, in 
fact, do anything if he might be with her; but 
he would not leave her. Never—-never—to the 
end of time. 

Now his tone began to change, They must 


be cautious. Still, for her sake, they musb keep | 


their secret, for her sake only. e cared nothing 
for himself, but he could not bear to see her 
poor, Fiven if they had to separate for a few 
months it would be better for them in the end, 
Ther Fanny thought of the old, humble house 
in Falkland-row. While Percy was with her 
the place that had sheltered her childhdod had a 
very dim corner in her remembrance; but now 
that she pictured him far away—pictured the 
loneliness that was coming to herself—she longed 
to ask him to let her go back again till he 
returned. 
weed a mother’s care. 


wy father would be reasonable,” Percy said thia 
evening, when they wero talking of their pros- 
pects, ‘I would chance it, and tell him of the 
sin into which you have led me, Perhaps he 
might think me sufficiently punished in having 
to keep you with me for ever.” 

“Try,” she said, ina tone as seriously play- 
ful as hie own; “it would perhaps be better. 
You may be tired of keeping me hidden away 
here.” 

‘Or you may tire of hiding,” 

She laid her head upon his shoulder, and 
looked into his eyes. 
vn “T am quite happy when you are with me, 
rel cy.” 

‘* And when I am away |” 

“T think of your coming. Do you ever see 
father now ” 

A light shade of displeasure on his face told 
her she had touched an awkward subject. 

** Nearly every day. This morning only I was 
telling him our own atory.” 

“What! that we-——.’ 

**'That we are married? No, my pet. I could 
not trust him quite so far just yet. I told him 
the story In parables, to set his mind at rest, and 
| be made me confesa myself a rascal by way of 
being grateful.” 

“Oh, Perey |” 
| “T did nob mind him. He was speaking in 
| parables, too, I daresay he has eome remote 
doubt about the matter—that all may not be 
| well, People have a way of making the worst of 
| everything. The surprise will be the more plea- 
sant for him in the end.” 

“T wonder how mother is?” 

“JT made the most: polite inquiries concerning 
the whole family,” said Percy, with a side 
| grimace ; ‘and find that they are in an entire 
| state of joy and preservation. Jamos flourishes 

with his father ; Robert progresses in the cheese- 
| and-bacon line. Master Fred gave me a bill 
concerning tweed suite at a guinea and abalf, 
and guaranteed mea perfect fib in nether gar- 
meuts at thirteen and six. He is not personally 
acquainted with me, and I did not introduce 
myeelf,”’ 

He spoke good-temperedly, bub could not 
suppress a certain vein of sarcasm. Fanny 
| changed colour, ang her eyes filled with tears, 
“Stupid child |” he said, upturning his face to 
| kiss the red lips, “I meant no slight to you. 
} Have you read Tom Moore {”’ 

‘ Not all yet.” 
! 
| 
} 





“Do you remember—and if you don't, try to 
| after this—one of his most graceful verses !— 


“ Wath the pearl less of whitenesa because of ite birth ? 
Or the violet less fragrance that it grows near the 
earth? 
No. Man for his glory to anogstry files, 
Sut a woman's sweet story is told in her eyes.” 


; IT am not sure I quote correctly, I am under 
| the impreseion that I have mangled the last line 
considerably, but there is the sense. A woman's 
glory is the love she wins; a man’s, the name he 
| has inherited. It ought te be the name he has 
| made and the way he wins it. Otherwise you 
| have the advantage of me, for I have heard it 
| whispered that my grandfather knew the use of 
| the saw and the plane,” 
| ‘Phe workman’s daughter appreciated the 
generous motive that made him go back to his 
| humble origin; yet she had rather he had not 
| recalled it, She liked to think of him as a gentle- 
| man born of gentlemen, 

There was rather a lengthened pauze before 
either spoke again; then Percy broke the silence 
first. 
| “When I am away,” he said, “you, my pet 
| will understand the necessity of keeping our 
| secret at any sacrifice.” 

“TI will, Percy, at any sacrifice. But what if 
| we were founc. out ?” ‘ 
| “Ruin to 12e¢—wretchedness for both of us. 
| I fear it will try you sorely—to be accused of 
| ghame, perhapa.” 
| “Knowing our innocence,” she said, sweetly, 





The poor girl felt that she would | ‘I can bear anything.” 


“T hope we shall aot be put to the teat ; bub 





CHAPTER VIL 
DISCOVERY, 


Somz months had elapsed since Fanny Weab 
strayed from her home, and her friends had 
given up the search for her. They had letters 
from her at intervals—bright, bappy letters—~ 
that. could only have been penned by one whom 
sorrow had ne itouched, aud a dul! sort of hope 
in her truth began to arise. 

Fred Crosby returned to Falkland’s yard, 
Work was scarce, and, iu spite of -his inveterate 
hatred of Percy, he was compelled to seek labour 
where he could get it. 

Bat he watched his master’s son more keenly 
than — —— that he, and he alone, could 
account for Fanny's aR. pissy 

“He bas been on guard against me,” 
thought Fred, astutely, “and my coming back 
will make him think I have no suspicion, I 
shall be the better able to take him by surprise.” 

Falkland the elder was confined to the house 
at Penge by a severe attack of gout, and Falkland 
the younger had to conduct business mean- 
while, He was at the yard till closing time, 
much against his inclination, for his aristocratic 
instincts took him beyond the trade that bad 
made his father rich, 

He invariably went away in a cab, or hailed 
one before he had pr ed far, By going ab 
the same time, and generally from the same 
place, for a few days, he became known on the 
rank. Fred saw him go on several occasions, and 
twice with the same cabman. 

Fred loitered about outside the tavern 
opposite the rank, and chatted with the drivers. 
“That's our young governor,” he said, con- 
fideutially. “‘He is here every day now. I 
should thiak he spends as much in hansoms as I 
get in a week.” 

* He is one of the right sort,” said one of the 
drivers in brown cloth gaiters, a whole succession - 
of capes, and with a dull red face—a steadfast 
red-—printed in by an internal process of old ale, 
Had him several times, and never less than 
three shillings. Wish there were more like him.” 

“ Money isn’t much object to him, Besides, 
it’s & good distance,” 

“ Between three and four miles.” 

“ Three,” said a companion, huskily. 

** Nigh four, I should say.” 

“Arf a mile this side of the Eyre Arms. Hew 
do you make that four” 

“ Why, werry easily.” And the first speaker 
appealed to a third man, “You've been there, 
Jim ; how far ia it!” 

“What, Mindover Villas, where that swell’s 
juat gone?” 

ac es.” 

“ Nigher four than three.” 

“Tghould say so too,” said Fred, recovering 
and leaving the husky gentleman discomfited but 
unconvinced. “I can walkit in ao hour,” 

He intended to try. Mindover Villas half a 
mile this side of the Eyre Arms. Half « mile 
this side gave a wide radius, bub Crosby set out 
with dogged, determined patience, 


He had as yet no fixed intentions Lr gee 
ascertaining whether Fanny was there with his 
master’s 800. 

When he reached St. John’s Wood he met a 
postman, and civilly inquired the way. 

‘* Mindover Villas,” said the postman, in reply. 
“Yes, they are on my delivery. What name do 
you waot?” 

“ Falkland.” 

The postman shook his head. 

‘‘Not there, unless it’s somebody staying. 
There's Bishop, Number one ; Westwood two ; 
Percy, three ; Mills, four. That's all I know.” 

“ A young lady and gentleman, I mean, Nob 
been ¥ tn long.” . 

“That's them—the Percya. Just married, I 
should say. Been there four months, Third 
turning on the left from here, first on the 
You'll see them painted on the posts, with bow 
windows.” 

* Thank you.” 

There could be no doubt now. The builder's 


of disguise. 





“Tf there were the faintest possible hope that | we may, and then we must be firm, 


(To be continued.) 


- 





son only used bis Christian name for the purpose 
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CHAPTER VII. 


And yet perhaps it was somewhat odd that 
Penelope Oardew should reason thus about affairs 
matrimonial, for more than one ‘* good offer” had 
she refused of late—refused, too, in a manner 
which had admitted of no doubt. 

Even Frank herself could not have been more 
firma Poppy had proved in dealing with her 
love- awains. 

One of these unsuccessful wooers was Richard 
Wylder of Bearpark. But he, having been sent 
to the right about more emphatically and un- 
mistakably than any other, had gone abroad im- 
mediately with his sisters to recover himself at 
Monaco, 

The afternoon was chill and leaden, much rain 
having fallen during the day ; and uow the fog 
was ae fast and enfolding the wet earth as in 


a 

Moisture dripped from the naked trees, the 
empty flower-beda looked black and cold, Dead 
leavee lay hustled in out-of-the-way corners of 
the garden ; all indeed was very dreary out of- 


doors. 

Ba Rae four o’clock it was nearly dark ; 
so that Francesca and her younger sister, in the 
library at Cardew Court, were disposed to remain 
idle, “seeing pictures in the fire,” while the 
wintry gray twilight lingered with them. 

“We'll have the curtains drawn, shall we, and 
“the fire stirred up?” cried Poppy cheerfully, 
presently. ‘‘ Oh, by-the-bye, falling on 
her knees upon the hearth-rug and drawing an 
envelope from her pocket—-" did I tell you that I 
found a letter in the bag this morning from— 
from Jim Vereker }” 

“You know very well that you did not,” 
answered Frank, with a little smile, 

Jim now for some time past—having at last 
torn himself away from Sparling Vicarage—had 
been reading hard at Cambridge; was a 
grinding away very hard indeed, said he, in h 
occasional letters to his old comrade Penelope 


Cardew, 

“ Well then, listen,” Poppy went on, bending 
her hot face nearer to the fire, with Jim’s precious 
epistie in her hand. 

" *T am slaving away as usual,’ he writes, ‘but 
hard work suita a fellow, I find. I have resolved, 
after due deliberation on the subject, to go in for 
the law. It is a noble calling, to my thinking, 
notwithstanding the certain unfair things that 
stupid people always say about it. I shall uever 
remain satisfied until I see “Q.0.” after my 
name, You will say I am ambitious, Poppy— 
perhaps Lam. At Easter probably—shall I be 
welcome at the dear old Court !—I will run down 
to are for two or three days.” Humph ! 
‘How is the lovely old place looking this dull 
weather?’ Humph! That's all dear,” concluded 
Penelope, with suspicious abruptness, “ Oh, here 
is the postscript—‘ Remember me to Frank.’” 

“What a jerky, spasmodic kind of letter, isn’t 
it, Poppy?” observed Frank innocently. ‘“ Are 
you sure that you have not missed any of it?” 

“* Yes, darling, quite sure,” said Ponpy menda- 
ciously, jumping up suddenly and giving Frank a 
bug 5 “though I do believe you are trying to 
make out——~ Hark ! That is Gussie’s brougham 
at the door. What on earth can she want again 

—she was here this morning? I suppose she has 
come worrying round once more about those 
precious nureeries—bother take her! The rooms 
the fixed upon yesterday won't do to-day—that’s 
always Gussie! Poor old Cuthbert, I pity him 
sincerely.” 

Augusta entered the library at that instant, 
shivering in’ handsome furs, There was an 
unusual air of suppressed excitement about the 
Vicar’s wife which both the girls were quick to 
discern, 

“Tt cannot be the nurseries after all,” thought 
Poppy. “ What then, I wonder ?” 

“ Have you heard the news?” began Gussie at 
ouce. ."'Is it not absolutely shocking ?” 

“News! What news! We have not been 
Ps the house to-day,” said Frank and Poppy 


. 


‘mad—simply raving—dreadful deliriwm tremens 





“Then you have not really heard!” Mrs. 
Mazey said, opening her eyes, ‘ You actually do 
not know then that Anthony Le Breton iz posi- 
tively alive—has returned home to Shotover at 
last? He was brought from Saloombe Stution 
last night, or rather, early this morning, raving 


or something—and it took four men to hold him, 
they say. Is ib not truly shocking? However, a 
sori of reaction, it appears, has set in to-day, and 
he is now ‘as weak as any child. They say he 
cannot possibly live much longer—in fact, he is 
dying fast.” 

"Frank, Frank darling!" cried Penelope, 
tendérly, throwing her atrong young arms closely 
around her sister as she spoke. ‘ Why could not 

ou be more gentle in telling her?” demanded 
‘oppy, turning wrathfully on Guasie. 

Francesca Cardew was literally gazping, her 
bands pressed upon her heart. 

Marble-white in the firelight she stood there, 
with Penelope’s arms around her. 

“ Alive—alive,” she repeated with dificulty— | 
“alive, and not dead, you say? Oh, it cannot be 
true! Gussie, it ie at the door-—let me have 
your carriage! I must go to him directly-— ! 
nuree him, and save him if I can. Oh, let me | 
start at once, this minute,” she plesded piteously, 
“T am losing time, and every moment is pre- | 
cious!” 

Augusta looked simply horror-struck, 

“Francesca, you capnob be in your right } 
mind,” she said coldly. “Are you aware——” 

“You shall not hinder me,” Francesca inter. | 
rupted a “TI am determined to go! 
He is lying there, uncared-for-—-alone—dying, 
you tell me. lore go I wil} tohim! Oh, 
my love, my love, no power on earth shall keep 
me from your side! Heaven knows there is no | 
wrong in my going, and I care not for the opinion 
of the world,” 

“The world will cut you dead,” returned 
Gussie, icily and distinctly. 

“Let it. Long agol renounced everything for 
Anthouy’s sake, and I will keep my word. I 
thought him dead; he lives and suffers; my 
place in this his hour of extreme need is by his 
bedside. Whom has he now to love him and 
tend him but me? Penelope, 1 am quite strong 
and well—help me to get away.” | 

Penel flew from the room, and the Vicar’s | 
wife sat down in stony silence. | 

Francesca meanwhile paced to and fro, now in | 
the firelight, now in the shadow, wringinz her 
bands at the same time in her agonised, un- 
governable impatience to meet once more on 
earth this man for whose unhappy sake she had 
already suffered and sacrificed so much. 

Heaven help her! He was dying-—his sios had 
laid him low indeed. If she was doing aught, for 
Anthony’s sake, that a pure and Christian woman 
should not do, then might that same kind 
Heaven in pity forgive her, seeing that her heart 
was pure! As for the world, and the world’s 
opinion——-bah, her account was not with the 
world ! 

Penelope, an excellent staff to lean upon in any 
emergency, speedily returned to the library ; 
Frank’s hat and sealskin coat in one hand, her 
travelling-bag in the other. } 

“T have crammed in » few things for you,” 
Poppy whispered hurriedly, “and I have spoken 
to Guasie’s man—-he. knows where to drive. So | 
it is all right, darling. Come along!” 

No eecond bidding needed Francesca, i 

She quickly found herself ‘seated within 
Augusta’s snug brougham—so deft and helpful 
was Penelope—and travelling rapidly through 
the foggy twilight towards Anthony Le Breton's 
lonely home. 

The roads were bad in places ; it seemed an 
eternity getting there. 

At length a lighted casement glimmered 
through the mist; and the carriage, after a 
lurch or two, stepped. 

To the early winter evening low-buil) straggling 
Shotover looked as dreary and desolate, indeed, | 











} 





as the “ Moated Grange” itself, so flat were the 
wet pasture-lands stretching round about it, so 
tall and ghostly the shivering, ever-whispering 
poplars, that rose up by the huge gabled windows, 





Here, too, almost with truth, it might be rata 
that— 


‘* Por leagues no other tree did raark 
The level waste, the rounding gray,” 


Ancient Judith Lee, hearing wheels, and 
thinking it must be Doctor Lockwood frou: 
Salcombe come again, had hastened downstairs to 
open the hall door, and was peering forth out 
into the night. 

To old Judith’s intense surprise she saw the 
carriage drive off. 

Then, recognising Miss Cardew in the porch, 
any one raight have knocked her—Judith—down 
with a feather, the good dame said afterwards, 

“ Lawk-a-mussy, Miss Cardew, you don’t mean 
to say itis you! Who in the world would have 
thought it now! Come in quick, my dear young 
lady,” the old woman added ; “ we are letting in 
the cold marsh air.” 

Standing a moment in the low dim hall, where 
the time-worn wainscot looked al:nost black by 
the uncertain light of Judith’s smal] hand-lamp, 
and where railway-rugs and battered portman: 
teaus lay heaped by the dining-room doo: 
Francesca clutched with trembling hands old 
Judith’s withered wrist. Her face in its agonived 
pallor was pitiable to behold, 

“ How is he?” she breathed. “Tell me—i 
cannot bear suspense, I am here to nurse him-- 
to save him, if possible. Teli me at once, 
please,” 

The aged housekeeper shook her head mourn. 
fully, and led the way to a little apartment in 
the furthermost corner of the shadowy hall. 

This was old Judith Lee’s own sitting-room. 
Apparently, to spare herself as much trouble as 
possible, she had slept there too during the 
asbeence of her master; for in one nook of the 
narrow little room stood a truckle-bed, stil! 
unmade, and hard by the bed a commodious 
chest of drawers, with a smal! dim looking glaes 
surmounting the to 

Amongst the enabere io the rusty grate was 
set a saucepan which, as Francesca learnt afte: 
wards, contained beef-tea. 

Altogether the little room was stuffy in the 
extreme, and emelled of the frowzy garments 
which hung behind the door, 

“Well, he is quiet now,” the cld woman said, 
dropping her voice mysteriously, ‘and sleeping 
as peaceful as a lamb ; though I must say, Mire 
Cardew, I was well-nigh scared out of my wits-~ 
all in this lone house by myself, when they 
brought him home last night—leastways ib was 
one o’clock thi morning. Yet I always said; 
now didn’t J, Mies Frankie, that 1 knew he would 
come back, sooner or later, I always said that, 
didn’t 1? 

‘But lor’ my dear, he must have been going 
on terrible wild to look as he does now—terrible 
wild indeed, I should say! 1t took the four me: 
from the station to get him upstairs, and he, poo: 
dear, a-raging and a-hallocing out all the while 
that devils with red-hot clawe had got hold of 
him and were dragging him away to—to—to, well 
you know where, missy, without my ‘saying it 
outright. 

“Indeed he kept on just awful about devils, 
with their horns and their claws ; it made your 
very blood run cold to hear him, 

“We managed to get him into bed however at 
last, and kept him safe down there amongst us 
all, somehow, until the doctor came; and then 
when Dr. Lockwood did get over here he found 
him as weak as a rat, 

“ His strength seemed al! apent aad gone like 
in struggling, so that we thought he was dead. 

Even yet he hasn’t been conscious ; but Dr, 
Lockwood said this afternoon that, when he 
woke up by-and-by, perhaps, he taight remember 
where he was. 

‘* Once or twice, however, before Dr. Lockwood 
came, he wanted to throw himself out of win- 
dow,” said old Judith, wiping away with her 
apron a very genuine tear; “and the men from 
the station said it was the delirium treiblins at 
their very wust-—there is always a fight for the 
window, they said, with these here awful delirium 
tremblins——” 

Poor Frank felt sick as she listened—utterl_ 
sick, Then leaning forward suddenly, with up: 


bad ae 
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raised ‘band, she grasped the back of a chair with 

the other, 
“What was 

iryia 


that?” she asked, in broken 
: you not hear it, Judith?” 

"Yea, denrie—it’s the dogs, you know,” the 
faithful old servant whispered back, ‘‘As soon 
as ever they heard the stic and rumpns last night 
they seemed to understand direetly that it was 
the master himself come home, and began 
a-whining and a-vattling their chains in the yard 
that pitifully, and wouldn’t be quieted nohow— 
the little brown mongrel ont there cried like a 
child. 

“They all seemed to kuow that he waa come 
back, blezs you, Mies Frank; and this morning, 
when I got down and opened the garden door, 
there was one of ’em had broke loose and had 


«acratched out 1 great big hole in the flower-bed 


by the steps, just for all the world like—like a 
yrave, you know. 

‘And that’s a eure sign o’ 
Frankie, certain sure,” 
oow; “for well can [ remember, when my 
poor brother Tom was near his end, that his old 
black retriever-—- 

“Judith, please take me upstairs at once;” 
Vrancesca interrupted gently, and as calmly as 


death, Miss 


she could, “Trust 1 [I shall not. disturb 
him.” 

The dark oak ataires ereaked as they 
aacended ; grotesque, goblin-like shadows flitted | 
mm abead of them along the walls and ceil 
pge, 


At Authony’s door Francesca halted, 

* Would it be troubling you, Judith, to get me 
acup of teat” ehe asid faintly, “and te bring 
it op to me here?” 

Vhy, ulese her dear heart, of course not, old 


Judith essuved her on the spot, and turned at 


once to Quacend again ; muttering te herself how- 
ever, a8 she crept down to the cold deserted 
kitchen--where the hideous black beetles were | 
sonttling about, and where the tabby tom-cat 
crouching there amongst the cinders under the 


e 
grate glared at the intrudor with phosphorescent 
eyes-~that it was certainly “a rum start of the 
soung lacy’s, look at it how you would,” mear 
ing. the apparition of Francesca at the old 
Jrange that evening 
And then Francesca, her heart beating wildiy 
oiseleasly turned the handle of the etout oak 
ivor, and entered the sick-roow alone, 
i old-fa 
; as the grave itself. 
op, placed on the floor, flung up 
shostly yellow light on the 
An ember dropped to 





h < 


amed ceilicg overlead, 
e 


the air is damp and 


ad hushed and close 
4s aslek mans room when he taketh ropose 
nu hour before doath.” 

She saw the beloved face with closed eyes 
turned aside on the pillows, and ene arm flung 
out wearily upon the tumbled coverlet 

Had it noi been for the fear of waking him— 
that fear alone restrained her--she would have 

vered the quiet face with her passionate 
kisses. 

As ib was, a stifled cry of deep longing 


and despair, sh: 
hushed becside, 
* * ~ “ ” 


sank upon her knees by the 


Throughout. that night 


figil by the bedside 


eyes nev 


Francesca kept her 
f Anthony Le Breton, her 
sn wearied ‘ straying for a moment from 
that dear changed face lying there among the 
pilowa—changed indeed since last she had looked 
upon ite sunny, manly beauty ! 

No longer was it the once-familiar face of the 
old bright eareless Anthony Le Breton |! 

"'Screw not the chord too sharply lest it 
map," she repeated heart-brokenly, though 
almost unconsciously, to herself, 

Yes, the coufines of generou 
over-stepped at last, and the splendid strength 
which men had been wont to envy him. was 
broken up an‘ gone for evermore |! 

And throughout that night Francesca OCardew 
listened he baying and the whining of the 
dogs that would nov be quieted because Anthony 
was cotie 





sobbed the old woman | 


hioned chamber was in} 


pature had been | 


understanding why their master should remain 
aloof from them now that he had indeed got 
back to Shotover again ! 

The crisp dead creeper-leayes, which: still 
dangled forloraly from the carved eaves and 
gables of the roof, tapped and scratched fitfully 
at intervals upon. the window-panes—like some 
poor wandering spirit, thought Francesca fanci- 
fully, that was craving admittance and. coufort 
from the bitter breezy darkness and dreary 
solitude of the pastures aud marshes outside, + 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Once or twice she heard the cocks in the fowl- 
house crowing, and, thinking the dawn was break- 
ing, looked at her watch. 

But no, said old Judith, who, muffled in dingy 
flannel dressing.gown and ghoulish night-cap, 
had just then stolen in to know whother M'ss 
Oardew required anything—no, it was only a 
quarter to Lwelve, 

If Miss Frank, then, did nob want her, why, 
she—old Judith Lee-—-would go and lie down for 
a bit, She was dead beat, she truly was, she 
whispered huskily, 

The worthy old dame’s appearance was now 
far from reassuring. Her voice was hoarse and 
wheezy ; she smelled potently of gin-and-water. 

So Francesca dismissed the poor old soul gently, 
saying that she would sit up alone. 

About midnight—the venerable eight-day 
clock on the stairs was in fact strikiig the hour 
—Anthony Ls Breton awoke from his long sleep. 

Contrary, however, fo Dr. Lockwood's pre- 
dicting, the patient was not conscious—that he 
was fearfully, utterly exhausted, Frank could 
discern only too well. 

There would never more be need, she knew, to 
hold him down in his bed | ‘ 

He started just a little on finding her on guard 
| there in the subdued light ; but no spark of 
recognition whatever flashed into the sunken eyes 
—those sunken dark-blue eyes of his that 
Francesca had always deemed so beautiful 

Tn an agony of sorrow she bent over him, and 
with her cool soft hand smoothed back from his 
burning brow the roughened locks of sunny hair. 

But he knew her not. 

On the contrary, he seemed to mistake her ‘for 
some strange Belgian doctor, who, it appeared, 
must bave pulled him through an attack of 
| delirium tremens at sume time or other during 
his recent sojourn abroad, 

‘* Save me if you can, monsieur,” Authony Le 
Breton said, looking upward with imploring gaze 
into those tender, pit;riog, drowned eyes above 
him, “'Thereis a woman, a sweeb woman, in 
England, whom I love with all my “heart—with 
my whole soul, Help me, for her sake, to get 
well—to be a better man, Do you not under. 
stand, doctor—a better man! Those are her 
words—her very words, Thatie what she used 
to tell me to be, over and over again, thie dear 
girl who iy waiting for me in England, you 
know.” ‘ 

So it was in this fashion, and by slow degrees, 
that Francesca gleaned from his unconscious lips 
the old, old story of sia and folly, of his pitiable 
weakness in the hour of temptation, of the 
accursed instability which had brought him home 
to die. 

Frora his incoherent, fragmentary talk she now 
gathered much that made things clear for her, 
that helped her to comprehend the mainspring as 
it were of his terrible downfall—how he had 
fallen in with the Wylders avd joined them at 
Monaco ; how they had lured him on to certain 
destruction there ; and how he wished—ah, how 
vainly now !—that he had never gone away from 
England and Frank ! 
| Tie had rushed from bad to worse, he confessed 5 
| somehow could mever mausge to keep in the 
straight rond, try how he would, without his 
“dear old woman” to lend him a helping hand. 

Then, as the mad days went by, the demon 
Drink had gained complete dominion over him, 
| its usual cruel mastery ; and speedily he had 
eunk down, down, down in consequence, into the 
| very lowest abyss, until by-and-by he was 











home, the poor faithful brutes not | ashamed—yes, verily ashamed—to answer those 





i 
| 


| fond home-letters which came to him so regularly 


from Frank, ; 

He put them aside ‘unread st last. He dared 
not open them in his awful degradation. 

The months that foll then were little 
better than a blavk. 

One day someone with an English aewspaper 
read out to him a brief notice of the death of - 
Sir Blount Cardew. 

His very heart had bled for Fiank. in; her 

ief and loss; but he could not write and tell 

er so—-he had gone too far ! 

The people abroad, he seemed to faficy, must 
have been very kind and merciful to him ab those 
fearful times when he could not help bimeelf, 

Nevertheless, when he them putting 
their heads together and w ing amonged 
themselves that he would soon be a dead man, a 
sort of frenzied longing had seized him to.get 
back somehow to Shotover--the dearold home 
which he ought never to have forsaken, 

Yes, those foreign men and women, he wasaure, 
had slways been very good to him, very good 
indeed. 

He talked wildly of Boulogne and plang 
and wondered whether he would .ever got to 
Sparling. 5 

He had a tickes for Salcombe somewhefe 
about him he knew, 

Was ib really true that he would arrive there 
—at Salcombe—by the midnight mail ? ‘ 

He cried out incessantly chat his life had been 
wasted—thrown away. 

Would Frank ever forgive him—she who had 
hoped of him s0 fervently for better things? 

Then a softer light stole into his wild eyes, and 
he fancied hi was a i, Ea 

He was leading Fravk’s Shetland pony througt 


| the meadows and claver-fields at eventide,. T 


} 


| 








sun was setting. The thrushes were singing in 
the west orchard at Cardew Court, he said, 

“Hold bard, Frank!” he cried suddenly, in 
the old spontaneous boyish way, springing up in 
bed for a moment, “ Here’s a nasty diteh, 
Stick close, old girl—I'm going to let go. the 
bridle. Now! Cleared it, by Jove! Bravo!” 

More than once during the night he called out 
for brandy——he must have brandy—swore that 
he would have brandy, 

But in an instant some cooling draught or 
other was held to his parched lips, and. the 
stirring demon-master within him baffled by a 
woman's ministering hand, 

Before the chilly dawn struggled in at the old 
fashioned lattices he had fallen into a gentle, 
settled’doze—was sleeping indeed ere long more 
peacefully and naturally than he had slept for 
many months paat. 

Vrancesea replenished the  wood-fire ; swept 
the hearth clean ; amoothed, for the twentieth 
time, the tumbled coverlet of his bed. & 

Then she resumed her vigil, holding closely 
within her own the dear wasted hand. 

Sometimes she ventured to kiss it—a kiss in 
touch as sofb. as snowflake, 

And the kindly Belgian doctor, he dreamed, 
was feeliug his pulse ; and yet, strangely enough, 
the band was like Franis’s~-Frank’s riches ay, 
Frank: herself was waiting and watching .in 
Englaud f ar letters that never came I 


Penelope Cardew drove herself over, in her own 
little cart, to Shotover on the next day to inquire 
after Anthony Le Breton, but of course more es- 

ially to see Frank, herself, 

Yes, indeed, everpbody’s tongue was rd 
away ata fine rate, Poppy told Francesca cheer- 
fully ; and Cussie’s own perhaps was the very 
busiest of themall. But Frank was cot to worry 
about ib, whatever she did. 

Franeesca replied: quietly that she did not 
intend to worry in the Jeast about it-—cared not 
one job for those cruel wagging tongues. 

She believed that she was doing merely what 
was right--a plain Christian duty--and no one, 
certainly not her sister, Cussie, could convince 
her to the contrary.or turn her from: her loving’ 
purpose, 

“Te he conscious, dear?” Penelope asked, 

Francesca shook her head in answer, Aji words’ 
were difficult just then, Ng 

“Not yet,” she said presently. “ They-—they. 
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tell me that he is not likely to be so until—until | that could be done had been done by the Sal- “ Frank,” he said, “I want you to sing t> me, 
the last,” combe doctor, Will you!” 


“Do they not. give you one scrap of hope, 
then, Frank darliog 1” 

Frank, whiteand worn with sitting up through 
all that long night, wrung her hands desolately. 

“None, Poppy,’ was all she could whisper. 
After Penelope and her little yellow cart were 
gone more carriages drove up to the Grange with 
inguiries for Anthony Le Breton. 

‘A few of the more warm-hearted of the @allers 
brought with them hothouse fruit and flowers, 
and-even desired to kaow whether there was any- 
thing they could do to assist old Judith Lee? 

But hot one of them asked to see Mise Cardew, 
though they all knew perfectly well that she was 
somewhere im the old house, 

In fact they did nob even mention Frank’s 

name. 
,, Francesca was evidently in termible,.disgrace 
with the Sparling folk. In the virtuous eves of 
her own little world her deliberate offence against 
‘the proprieties, decorum ‘and sonyentionality, 
~waa simply unpardonable and could not be. over- 
loo 


Possibly for this offence of hers the world in 
future would “cut her dead,” as her sister Augusta 
‘had sternly propheried 

Ii so--~well,- did not doubt that, when 
‘the time should come for it; she would be able 
to bear: her fate with equanimity aud resignation. 
4n | sabe gave no second thought to it. Her 
‘sime apd attention were bestowed elsew’ ere, 

a ee * . 
Bo? ‘ s sie 

Tt was the evening of the third day. 

Dr. Lockwood had been with/his pat.ent, acd 
had now left him and gone back to Salcombe, 
Te knew that he had looked his last upon the 
diving Anthony Le Breton. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sad gray twi- 
ight was mergirg into darkness over the marshes, 
the sick man had revived a little, had very gradu- 
lly indeed become aware of hia immediate sur- 
soundings, and hal at length recognised poor, 
pale worn-out Frank. 

She had taken no rest as yet ; had not quitted 
hia side for five consecutive minutes since the 
evening when she came over to the o'd Grange, 

“Ts ib you, Frank—really and wuly you!” 
questioned the weak, changed voice, 

Frank's arms were rovnd about him then, his 
head was pillowed on her bosom. 

“Y¥ nthony, love, itis J--no one else.” 

Ys And am Lat Shotover, Frank !—actually back 
at dear old Shotover ?” 

“Yea, Anthony, really back here at Shotover.” 

“Tam thankful for it—deeply thankful,” he 
amuttered. ‘‘I wanted to die, you kuow, Frank, 
af ible, in the dear old house near Sparling.” 

, He tried toask Francesca many questions ; he 
wanted to tel] her so mauy things. But she, dis. 
-cerning that he had no strength left, that he was 
almdéat too spent and ‘weak even to speak at all, 
wottld not allow him to harass himself now with 
a of the past that were of no earthly 
& 

“Dearest, tell me one thing,” he pleaded— 
“when did you come!” 

*T game,” she answered, her brave, tender 
voice faltering notwithstanding her effort to con- 
trolit, “the very moment the news reached me 
that you had returned to Shotover. I came to 
nurse you, my darling; to do my utmost for you. 
{ thought---I believed for so long that you 
wore—were dead, Anthony ; when | beard that 
you lived, I came directly.. They tried to keep 
mae away from you, dear, but»they could not do 
it, you see,” 

“Dear old woman!” he said, just in the old 
familiar way; and blessed her for her angel 
goodness. 

With hia bead pillowed upon her breast, ex- 
actly as though he were a little helpless child, she 
gavehim the doctor's mixture ; and, exactly like a 
little helpless child, he took if unresistingly from 
her hand—this once strong, light-hearted Anthony 
Le Breton, 

Tt was then about that hour. when Dr. Lock- 
wobd had looked in. and had perceived that the 
end was not far distant. 

No earthly physician was necessary now. All 
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“T used to dream,” murmured the. poor dying 
fellow later on, “that our little one teal, you 
know, Frank, would some day or other run 
about and make joyous therooms of this rambling 
old barrack of mine—I did, upon my word ! Poor 
old barn, what wiil become of it, 1 wonder? I 
meant to be such a good husband to you, my dear 
old woman—such a good father! always to the 
little ones. And yet look,atme now! That 
fairdceam is faded—gone for ever. Oh, Frank, 
sweet, what a miserable wretch iI have been—. 
what a wretch to you throughout-——” 

“Hush—oh, hush, my darling!” she ‘said 
brokenly, unspeakably distressed, ia 

She could no longer master her tears, so le 
them have their way. 

** Do not speak of—-of all that, dearlove, It 
is past,’ she said. ‘ 

Them ‘very, delicately in her over-mastering 
grief did she broach to him the subject of ghostly 
comfort, ing trustfully of the “world 
ae the grave, and of the great hope of eternal 


we Sage 
‘yBat Anthopy, feeble as he was, was, however, 
upon this point immovable, 

“No,” he said ; “if Iam to be received into 
that glorious heaven you speak of-—such a sinner 
as I—it will be brought about through the inter- 
evasion of no parson, Frank, Your prayers alone, 
my darling, will get me there, I know, if I am:to 
go. And you will pray for me sometimes, dear 
old girl, won’t you? Long ago, I remember, you | 
said you would do that. I am not a religious 
man-~-I cannot pray for myself. I say, Frank ’— 
hia breath growing more laboured, a terrible 
pefepiration beginning to damp his hair and 
brow—"then you realiy and truiy do believe in 
this better world they preach about, and the 
better life to come? There are, you honestly 
think, such things as Heaven and the angels, 


+ As surely as we have lived here on earth, so 
surely, Anthony, may we hope to dwell hereafter 
in Heaven,” she hastened to declare to him as 
earnestly as she could, 

“Well,” be made answer, wearily, “I trust 
that’ I may get to Heaven somehow; for in 
Heaven, and ‘nowhere olse, Frank, should I 
meet you.” 

The wind rising’ and soughing round the old 
house was mournful! to listen to on such a night. 

It seemed indeed to find a dismal kind of com- 
fort in wailing around the great gabies, playing 
hide-and-seek among the ivied chimney stacks, 
and flinging the withered brown creeper stems 
against the jarring lattices, 4 

The dogs were baying agein ard clanking their 
chaine in the yard. 

Francesca, hearing this, glanced down appre- 
heneively at Anthony’s closed eyelids, 

The door opened slowly with s creak, and old 
Judith Lee; shivering in a shawl, appeared on the | 
threshold of the room, 

“Can he heir them nasty restless brutes, I 


| Breton. 
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wonder?” said the old woman, in a wheezy 
whisper. “They've begun again, Miss Fraukie, 
mischief e¢iae ’em.” 

Francesca put her finger to her lips and shook 
her head, meaning old Judith to understand tha 
her master was past all power of recognising the 
clamour of hie faithful dogs. 

“Shall Igo add get his beef-ten, poor dear?" 
whispered the old woman with another audible | 
shiver, which seemed to convulse her from head 
to foot. 

Once more Franceses shook her head, impatient 
at the intrusion on her speechlers sorrow. 

So old Judith, her conscience quite at ease— 
for was nob the master im careful avd capabie 
hands !--crept down with a sniffor two to her 
stuffy little room and brewed her steaming gin- 
and-water. 

_Anthony opened his languid eyes. 

The film of death was already ')linding them. 

His painful breathing alone just then broke 
the unearthly heavy silence which reigned round 
the bed, ; 

** Frank,” he sighed—“ Frank !” 

Dear heart—dear love-—I am here!” 





,It was the sudden, sick fancy cf a dying man. 
“Sing to you, my darling! Ob, what ehall I 
—what can I sing +” she sobbed. 
And then he drew another long, sighing breath 
and told her. 


ree eee 


CHAPTER IX, 


“Do you remember, Frauk, dear,” Anthony 
said, “that hymu which we—we all sang together 
at Cardew Court on the Sunday evening before I 
went away? It took my fancy somehow, I 
believe, at the time--aud 1 tried to—to join in 
with you—do you recollect? I have never for- 
gotten it. It was ‘Lead, kindly——’ Ab, what 
was.it, Frank?” 

“I know, my darling, I—TI will try to sing it 
for you,” she said, 
, Ina low and broken voice she began, “‘ Lead, 
kindly Ligh, amid the encircling gloom,’” her 
tears all the while raining down upon his face, 
the gray and swiftly-changing face thatwas lying 
there so heavily upon her breast. 

And tenderly, as she sang, she wiped away the 
gathering moisture from his forehead and hair, 

She conquered her anguish nobly, and finished 
the first verse. Then came the second. It was 
bard in trath to sing, nevertheless it was dono. 

 * f wag not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

3bouldst lead me on ; 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thon me on | 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will--remember not past years! 
“ * So long Thy power hath bleeé me, swre it still 
il lead. me on 
er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, til! 
The night fs gone, 
And with the morn—— ” 


“ Frank, Frank,” he gasped, ere she could ge 
on, “itis come,dear! Raise my head—I cannot 
breathe, J cannot see you, nor hear your voice, 
Dear old woman, help me—-help me!” 

She raised his head, she kissed his ice-cold lips, 
she held him fast to her broken heart, Her 
arms were clasped avout him as if she could 
never give him up, as if in the might of her 
deatbless loya she would defy Dasath’s power 
itself. Oaly one moment of supremest, agony— 
then life's fitful fever was over for Anthony Le 


7 * , * 


Tn. long black gown, with plain white lawn at 
her throat and wrists, sits pale. cad Francesca 
Cardew at the library window of .Cardaw Court, 
looking out with eyes which are ab once grave 
and tender on two well-known figures tiat are 
pacing the garden-walks together. 

They are the figures of Jim. Vereker sad Pene 
lope. 16 is Eastertida; and the young. man, 
having kept his word, is spending a few days’ 
vacation with his old friends at Sparling. 

It is a quiet afternoon in April, warm and 
beautiful for the time of year... The great trees 
are covered with leaflets of tenderest green ; the 
rooks, ever fussy with their young, are swaying 


; and equabbliog in the topmost branches of the 


elms, 
Across the forget-me-not eky sai! and frolie the 
fleecy, trailing clouds of spring. 

Ciusters of hyacinth and narciseus load the air 
with perfume outside the library window, where 
Frank sits drearmaing-—with Poppy and Jim before 
her eyei——of her own vanished springtime, 
days that are no more,” 

She is forgiven and absoived now by the self- 
righteous neighbours around her—-haa been for 
given and absolved indeed for some time past. 

After publishing her misdemednours, her 
" offence against society,” from the house-top as 
it were, to their bearts’ content, they gradually 
veered round and called ber “ devoted,” 

However, either one way or the other, it ia 
much the same thing to Francesca Cardew, 

Meanwhile a sprightly blackbird “ with orange 
tawny bill,’’ perched on. switging bough of 
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sweet white syrings, is listening boidly, to the 
little conversation which is progressing within a 
stone’s throw of the blackbird’s nest, 
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AUNT FRANK APPEARED TO BE OROUCHING BY THE MOUND OF THI: GRAVE, WITH HER FACE ON THE COLD DEWY TURF, 


Jim has perbaps the bright eyed oueel’s 


heartiest sympathy-~himself quite recently has 


wooed a nut-brown mate. 


o 


You have made me so awfully happy, Poppy,” 
Jim is saying in his old fond humble way. “1 
never thought that you would care for me, you 
see, after—after—well, you know what I mean, 
Poppy, dear, dor.’t you ?” 

Penelope, red asa rose, looks up quickly with 
coy dark eyes. 

Yes, che knows what he means well enough | 

“Did you not, Jim!” she says, with a gay 
little laugh, which fs the sweetest rausic in all 
the world this afternoon to the young man's over- 
flowing heart. “ Ah, you are not 20 wise as you 
fancy yourself to be after all, I'm afraid—‘ QC,’ 
though you meau to be before you die. You know 
better now.” 

“ Dearest Penelope!” he says affectionately. 

" My very beet and dearest old James,” returns 
she, 

“let us 
then, 

“ With all my heart!” cries Poppy, joyous as 
a lark. ‘Come at once, Jim”~—~slyly—“ or my 
courage perhaps may fail me by-and-by.” , 

Very sheepishly there at the open window they 
stand before Francesca—at all events, that is 
Jim’s demeanour, sheepish in the extreme—and, 
like two guilty school children, tel] her what they 
have done 

Their confession however is no surprise to 
Frank, though she is very glad to hear it, sin- 
- cerely glad that such a thing has come to pass ab 
last for Penelope. 

“ May every earthly happiness be yours, Poppy 
and Jim,” she saye-—" every happiness and never 
a sorrow, if that were only possible,” she adds 
gently. “ Dears, I trust that Heaven will bless 
you beth.” 

Then with her sad eyes full of tenderest sym- 
pathy, she cises and goes away, leaving them 
togeth: r with their beautiful dream. 

. . 4 


go and tell Frank,” suggests he 


And Frank } 





Francesca Cardew is vnmarried—will never 
marry now. Many «good man, as the years go by, 
kneels at her feet aud asks for a little hope, 

But Francesca Cardew haa the same answer 
for each one of them—she will never wed ; they 
must leave her in peace. 

A lock of Anthony Le Breton’s sunny hair, 
always hidden away in her bosom, is a certain 
talisman against al] other earthly love, 

She is never dull or irritable in her somewhat 
lonely life at Cardew Court with Gussie and her 
family, whose right hand in all things she is ; 
though her health is far from what it was. Still 
she is generally cheerful. For— 

“ Nature b 
— ws nen a for human grief -- 


, surest, firmest, first, and best, 
And strenuous action next.” 


Remembering this, she tells herself that it is 
her duty to be cheerful and busy-—she a maiden 
aunt, with many young nephews and nieces, for 
like Gussy herself, Poppy too has an overflowing 
nursery ! 

Nevertheless, hidden deep down in her heart, 
yet ever visible in “ her melancholy eyes divine,” 
lies the sorrowful story of by-gone days; and 
for ever too in her ears, both by night and by 
day, is the sound of that voice which ie still. 

rly every evening, when the weather is 
fine, she takes her solitary way to the Sparling 
churchyard, there to etrew fresh flowers upon the 
grave of Anthony Le Breton. 

In a pleasant corner of that shady place he 
lies at rest there amonget his own people, with 
a marble headstone recording his name and age— 


SackEep .ro rae Memory or 
ANTHONY LE BRETON. 


Actn 29 Yeaxs. 





“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
“* Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 


Yes, after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, 





whilst his old home stands desolate amidst the 
Salcombe marshes, 


~ * * * * 


One calm autumn evening, after the harvest 
has been gathered in, and when the glowing 
harvest moon is on the wane, Francesca sete ont 
on her usual errand, and is absent longer than 
she is wont to be. 

The dusk creeps on, the bata fly about, 
Augusta, becoming uneasy, decides to go and 
look for her sister. 

‘Francesca has not seemed altogether well of 
late, Gussie recollects, as she rings for her hat 
and a wrap. 

“Come children,” she says to her brood, “Jet 
us go and seek Aunt Frank. She is late this 
evening.” 

They start at once, the children scam on 
ahead, and strike inte the path across the A 

But there is no “Aunt Frank” coming to- 
wards them through those gray mists gathering 
under the trees. Soon they go, until they An 
to the churchyard, where the shadows lie 
on the billowy grasa, and where gentle sheep 
are browsing among the quiet graves. 

They find her at last, still by Anthony's head- 
stone, only that to-night in the ghostly dusk of 
the place she appears to be crouching by the 
mound of the grave, with her face pressed down 
to the cold dewy turf. 

They «peak to her then—calling her softly by 
name ; but there is no reply, 

They crow a little frightened soon, she remains 
so still, Nevertheless, bending over her, they 
pew into -her white face, and tell her very 
ovingly that it is time to come home. Even. 
then there is no answer from her, and the truth 
rushes upon them, j 

Frank is no longer with them on earth, but 
is gone to “the beautiful veiled bright world 
where the glad ghosts meet.” ASS 


[THR END | 
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CAPTAIN HILLY ARD'S ADVENTURE. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER L 


“Don'tsay such a thing, little one-—don’t hint 
at it!” and Captain George Hillyard of the good 
ship Southern Cross lifted the homely brown 
face of the woman to whom he had plighted his 
troth in his strong hands, and kissed it as a man 
kisses the face that ia all the world to him, 
‘Don’t let me go to sea, Jean, thinking that you 
mistrust me, my lass.” 

“JT don’t mistrust you,” Jean Carmichael 
replied, and there was just a little wavering in 
her voice as she spoke, the faintest possible sus- 
picion of a strangled tear, “ but-——’ 

“ What's the but ?” 

_ “Just this, ! You are—well, you are 
just your own bonnie self—-strong and handsome 
and full of knowledge and ht ways, and 
everything that makes » man acceptable to 
women of his own. standing in the world; and 


Foassiiall 


* Aud what are you pra: u little witch 1” 

. ‘tome Jean Cnrnaichsel ; far 

in eta George, hardly worthy to be your 
servant, with no beauty, af learning, not poe a 
bes skin—like a wax dummy in a milliner’s 
8 op.” 

“‘ Jeanie, woman, don’t talk nonsense. Haven’t 
you learned by this time that I love your dear 
crown face and your dainty ways better than all 
, the in the world} My dear, I 

knew I had found my wife when I woke from my 
: one Senta’ Fapele never be 

e never risen 
irom ‘hae he but for your care,” 
ms my father’s.” 
"It was you who did the nursing, Jeanie, Mr. 

Casmichaal wan the head, but you were the 

teefal hands the untiring feet and the 


“MRS, SEYMOUR, WHAT HAS HAPPENED!" THE CAPTAIN ASKED, 






cheerful will. I should never have’ had the 
Southern Cross if it had not been for your good 
nursing.” 

“ And she is going to take you away from me 
to the other side of the world. George, I feel 
as if I should never see you again.” 

“Tt always seems like that when friends have 
to part, dear. Why, I ehiall be back in less than 
six months with all sorts of pretty things for 
you, and leave enough to allow of our wedding 
trip, and then, Jeanie, then -——~” 

“ Ab, yes; then, George, Iam to go with you, 
am I not?” 

“Yes, dear. The ship will be dur home for 
awhile—and you will see whata pretty home I 
will make of her for my darling. My heart 
will be full of you, child, till 1 come back 


“If it should not, George. If you should see 
some ene whom you could love better than me— 
and sometimes I think you will, I remember 
- it Is gratitude that binds you to me 
a aw 

And Jean Oarmichael laid her head on her 
lover’s breast, and sobbed out the passing dread, 
like a true woman as she was. 

“TI think it would kill me almost,” she said, 
presently. “ But if I thought you really loved 
any one else better, I paar give you up 
without « word. I would never reproach you, 


“But I should reproach myself,” the sailor 
said. “ What do you take me for, Jeannie? I 
love you—-is not that enough? A man does not 
veer about with every wind like a weathercock. 
A whole shipload of fair women could not turn 
my heart from you. Dear, look at me, and kiss 
me, and way you will not think such foolish things 
any more. i must go. Don’t lep me go with 
auch « load at my heart.” 

He held her to his breast for a moment, and 
she calmed herself with an effort, and looked 
into ‘his face, with the tears glittering in her 
clear, honest 





“TY won't doubt you, George,” she said. “I 
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“WHAT HAS DISTRESSED you?” 


will have faith in you. Heaven bless you what- 
ever happens !” 

He held her to his heart for a moment, and 
then he was gone, 

Time and tide wait for no man, and the 
Southern Cross was to drop down the river with 
the tide, and eet out on her real voyage the next 
morning early. 

Jean Carmichael shut herself up in her own 
room when her lover bad left her, and wept out 
ber doubts and fears in solitude. 

She was not of the order of womén who 
make their moan in public, yet she could feel 
as keenly as the most demonstrative of fine 


ladies, 

The past three months had been the 
brightest of her struggling life. She had 
hardly dared to believe in her vay It 
was such a peep into paradise to be rge Hill- 
yard’s affianced wife |—a fairy vision that seemed 
too good to be true. 

Six months before she had never seen him, One 
bright winter’s day he had been brovght to the 
Sailors’ Home, close to her father’s house, a bat 
tered, senseless thing—a waif from the sea, 
picked up in mid ocean, the sole survivor of a 
boat full of hapless wretches who had escaped 
from the awful fate of death by fire to perish, 
all but one, of the slower horror of starvation 
and exposure. 

His rescuers had kept life in him. It was all 
they could do, for they were in difficulties them- 
selves, and short of provisions. 

But they reached home at last, and the captain, 
who had been in the Sailors’ Home bimeelf, made 
straight for that haven of refuge with his help- 
leas charge. 

It was quite full, but Mr, Carmichael bad 
before received one or two poor strays from the 
sea into his house, and he took pity on this one, 
and offered a refuge till something could be 
done. 

Friends on the look-out for any tidings of 
the lost ship recognized the captain, and it 
ended in his remaining at the house of the kind. 
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vearted Scotchman, and being nursed back to 
life by bim and his daughter, 

Mr. Carmichael. was poor—very poor—and 
Jeanie had to cut and contrive, as only 4 notable 
wornan can do, to make even the appearance of 
respectability. 

Her father was an underpaid, overworked 
incapable from a 
physical defect of any fatiguing work, and the 
advent of Captain Hillyard proved in the enda 
rea, God-send, 

And this was how it had all ended, 
The Captain had asked Jean to be his wife, 
ond she had assented with all her heart 

She had learned to love him in all his help- 
lessness and distreas, and the love had grown to 
worship as he fought his way back to life and 
health under her gentle care, 

She looked at herself in the glass sometimes 
and wondered. 

She was smal! and brown and homely. There 
was no beauty to catch the eye, no talents to 
mind. Her education had been 
limited, and she had no accomplishments. How 
should she ? 

There had never been any money for more 
than a mere subsistence, Music and dancing, 
and all the pretiy arts that go straight to a man’s 
beara and touch his fancy, were not for her. 

Bat. George Hiliyard had told her that he 
wanted none of these, that all'\he sought for in s 
wife was jusb what she possessed, and nothing 
more § and she tried to make her heart believe 
him, and nod to dread that he might come in 
time to flud that he wanted something more, 

“Heaven bless him! however things go!” 
she said from the fulness of her heart, trying with 
all her might to think that sheshould be content 
eo longas ae was happy even if it was with 
another woman. 
does forget me! 
£ shall die |” 

Contradictory little Jeanie! 
seen into her lover's heart at that moment she 
would have been satisfied. 
lips—her image in his mind, 

“Silly tittle thing !’’ he was saying to himself ; 

foolish little Jeanie{ As if anyone in the 
world could be to me what that small brown elf 
has rinde herself! Sbe has crept into my very 
life ag I never thought it possible for anything in 
the world to do-—except a ship. 
woman, were you a fairy changeling I wonder, 
that you areso quaint aud odd-looking, and yet 
so lovable? Lé the Laird of Dumbiedykes 

nic, was anything like you, I don't wonder 
she good man’s infatuation |” 

fean was quite right in saying she was below 
her lover in the social scale. 

Captain Hillyard was of good family and 
tolerable means; but he had no near relations to 
luterfere with his proceedings—no special friends 
uo iff up their hauds in wonder at his taste in 
shoosing Jean Carmichael for his wife. 

He had obtained another ship as soon as it waa 
kuown that he was alive and recovered. 

There had been others of the passengers and 
crew of the burnt vessel saved ; a boat load had 
been, picked up within « day or two, and every- 
me had testified to the gallantry aud bravery of 

he Captain, and the clear-headed way in which 
he had etriven tovave all on board, and moreover 

» his entire freedom from blame,—-os far as the 
atise of the catastrophe was concerned ; so that 
2 found himself reinstated in his old position, 
witha better slip under him anda better erew 
to govern, as 6 13 he was able to be afloat again. 

The Southern Cross waa soon in order and on 
er way to the Autipodes, And a portrait of a 
ark face hung over against the Captain's 

rth, so that his first look might rest on it when 
he awoke after his well-earned rest, and his last 
glance at night fall upon the lips he had kissed 
80 tenderly before he left London. 

He ure he loved Jeanie—-so dearly, that 

aughed to himeelf wheaever he thought of 
her doubts and fears 

He was quite certain that if he were to come 
incontach with all the most beautiful women 
that were ever created, her face would still be 

18 § weetest and most lovely fo 

Mrs, Seymour, sir!” the voice of the first 


“And Heaven help me if-he 
Ishall need its he!p then, for 


} 






him 7. 
him, and——. 


If she could have | 


Her name was on hie 


Eh! Jeanie | 


| mate broke in-on his cogitations, and he turned 
} round sharply, 
| “Who's Mrs. Seymour?” he asked. 

They had been two days out at sea now, attd 
most of the lady passengers—-who bad been so 
brilliant, had astonished the crew with wonderful 
nautical toilettes for the first few hours, and had 
opined that people were not always sick at sea— 
had succumbed, and were invisible in the recesses 
of, their state-rooms ; caring wothing for their 
igoks, and finding the world a hollow place, full 
of disappointments and sh»ms, and caring for 
nothing bub the stewardess and her ministra- 
tions, 

" No, 4 state-room, sir.” 

“ Well, what of her?” 

“ She's very bad, sir.” 

“Tell the stewardess to look after her, 
get better soon,” 

“The stewardess is afraid, sir; she says the 
lady is worse than ordinary ; she says will you 
conte and look at her?” 

‘**T never will sail without a doctor on board 
; again, that I won't!” Captain Hillyard said. 
“ How can I doctor all the sick women? Tell 
Mrs. Graves I'll be down directly ; if she’s goin 
to be frightened when the passengers turn int 
shall have to get some one else,” 

“The lady is really very bad, sir,” the mate 
said. “ Some of the others think she is dying.” 

* Ah, they all think that till they get rid of 
the Ob my |” the Captain ssid, “ Mra, —— 
whatever her name is, will be about, again in a 
day or two, I daregay. Graves must manage to 
look after her people. without'me ; I cant stand 
a pack of finicking women!” 

The vaptaia of a 
sometinies; and George Hillyard knew pretty well 
what to doin any emergency, He-bad never seeu 
this particulanJady passenger; she bad kept her 
gabin from the first, as if she did not wish to 
make acquaintance with anyone on board. He 
had inquired about her, seeing her name down on 
the list, and had been told she was pretty well 
durivg the first day, and then she was ill, but not 
| specially so, and he had troubled no more about 
| her. He had somehow come to the conclusion 

that she was au elderly woman of fidgety ways 
| and unprepossessing appearance, and was not 
| sorry she was absent from the saloon-table at 
| meals. 
| Now, then, Mre. Graves, what's the matter?” 
| he asked, as he entered the ladies’ cabin, where 
; various phases of misery were the only charac- 
} teristics of the occupants at present. ‘ You are 
| 


She’ll 








in some difficulty, White tells me #” 

“Yes, sir, I don’t know what todo with Mrs, 
Seymour ; she seems to get worre and worse every 
hour ; she’s in a dead faint, and we can’t’ bring 
her to at all.” 

She opened the door of the lady’s state-room 
as she spoke, and showed the lady lying helpless 
and insensible on her bed, with one of the second- 
cabin passengers, who waa seasoned to eea life, 
attending on her, 

‘Is she dying, do you think, sir?” the woman 
asked, wiping the cold face she had been bathing, 
| that the Captain might see it. 

‘J hope not |” George Hillyard replied. “That 
would bea sad job. Let me look at her, perhaps 
it is that she has just come to the worst and she’s 
exhausted ; things often mend after they ‘come 
to that pass,” 

He bent over the berth as he spoke, and looked 
into the face of the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen in his life, 





CHAPTER It. 


Mus. Sermour did mot die—she never had 
| the elightest intention of doing any such thing ; 
| and after she had succeeded in making herself 
| an object of interest to the handsome captain 
| she recovered very quickly. At least, that was 
| what the ladies in the saloon said when they 
, talked about her; but then Mrs. Seymour was 
| very handsome and charmingly accomplished, and. 
presently took the lead in everything that went 
| on amongst them. 
She was an adventuress, They all believ 


has to be everything | 


3 ; 


that people with such w hair and 
languishing eyes, a way of insinua 
themeelves into the good- graces of 

sex, were generally adventucesses. It was a 
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going out to fri fn Av with whom she 
meant to make her home. husband had 
evidently been well to do, for she wanted for 
nothing; and her gre, oom pated acsey tr 
——more from what she hinted that what she said 
~-that he had been a good deal older than her- 
self, and that the marriage been one of 
| business and oney rather than. 

"T's «etl aory, but I t believe she 
Was ever at all 1” one of the ladies said 


one day, when the fascinating widow 
herself more than usually i 
of her beauty and her becoming’ toil 
the remark reached the ears the lady her- 
self and made her furious—outwardly furious, 
at least, but inwardly resolved to have her 
revenge in gene a Foe captain more her slave 
than ever; and he was beginning to weat his 
chains pretty openly before the voyage was 
halfover, Sa f ~ 
Tn the corner of the saloon deck, Sa 
my 






still evening, hej game upon Mrs... 

behind a pile of rigéSsad:enshions, ly: 
still with her face hiddem, Hé knew, v 
the colour of a soft shawl she ) and = 
stooped over oulder. 


her, and touched 

She looked op with well affected surprise, and 
ho saw that she was weeping, Some women 
weep in a business-like fashion, careleas of 
appearances, and show sore traces of their 
emotion afterwards in blurred noses and stained 
cheeks. Mrs. Seymour could shed tears, and 
look the while, like a flower washed with dew, 
and she emiled now with a quiver of her rosy 
lips that went straight to George Hillyard’s 
heart. 

“Mrs, Seymour, what has happened?” he 
asked, “ What has distressed you ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. “I am very foolish, 
I daresay; [ feel sometimes as if the world 
was too hard on me; E suppose I have’a fit of 
the blues to-night. I overhesrd something that 
was not meant for my ears. It proved the 
truth of the old proverb..aboub listeners, you 
know; though, indeed, I was nob listening 


intentionally.” 
said anything? Who has 


“Who has 
dared-—— #” 

“Nay, there was no daring about it,” she 
replied—the tears all gone now that ‘he was 
sitting beside Her, and the sparkle coming 
back into her beautifxt eyes. “I am ‘only a 
defenceless woraan, and fair game for 
that other women’s tongues choose to utter. 
Don’t think any: more about it!” 4 

'*] will think about it—what wasit? Tell me 
what those cats downstairs said t”’ 

Captain Hillyard was not very polite to the 
reat of his iady-pagsengera; but he had only 
room in his effections for one of them at a 
time, and the one on hand was the low-voiced 
delicate woman who was sitting beside him. 

“It was very foolish of me to take any notice,” 
she replied, “Lf you had not come up just now 
I ehould Lave cried off my vexation like a peevish 
child, and ‘thought no more about it. Ah! 
Captain Hillyard, you men can never understand 
what a lot of superfluous temper and misery & 
woman can get rid of in tears, They aré rare 
with me, though ; I think. [ wept all mine away 
years ago, when~-—~” 

When she was married, doubtless, he thought, 
He had heard something of her. story, and 
thought how pitiful it was; and he wondered 
how it was possible for any husband to help 
loving such & wife. He should have loved her 
very dearly, he was sure of that, if he had been. 
the man; and somehow he made a con) 
between her and. a6 ge Lycans = 
future wife—not to Jane’s disparagement; 
had hardly come to that yet. But he would have 





been more proud of his “wee brownie,”'aé he 
had called ber in jeab, if she had boen taller and 
} more striking looking, Oa sph egal 
| “Tam waiting to know what those peo} 
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eaid,” he almost whispered, with his lips very 
close to Mrs. Seymour's perfumed hair. - 

She always had a subtle fragrance about her, 
like a waft from @ wood full of spring flowers, and 
her touch was like silk velvet, and her move- 
ments lithe and graceful 1s a fawn’s. It was no 
wonder all the mex on board were fascinated wiih 
her, and all the women hated her. 

*Tb was nothing,” she said, again; “ at teast, 
aothing, more. than .every lonely woman with 
neither father, brother, nor husband to take her 
part must expect to hear sometime. Some of the 
tadies yonder were pleased to express a doubt 
whether I had any right to the ring 1 wear, and 
the prefix to. my uathe, It was.a small matter to 
ory about, but when the spirits are ab ebb—and 
wine—and mine to-night—ib tekes but a trifle 
to unnerve one altogether,” 

* The mean-spirited vixens |” the Capitsin aaid, 
energetically... ‘* Tell me who it was, Mrs, Sey- 
mour, ond I will make an example of her for the 
reat of the voyage! I'll teach them to——’’ 

Mrs. Seymour laughed now—a silver amused 
daugh—and laid her littie hand, all glittering with 
rings, on his sleeve, 

“Then I eshan’t tell you,” she said. “Tam 
not going to have any one gibbeted on. my 
—. There was a little envy as well as 

in the speech, “I can forgive it.” 

“I know who it was,” George Hillyard said, 
iaughing.. ‘Ib was that spitefut-old maid in 
number eight... I daresay she is envious, By 
Jove! '—” ‘ 

“You'll do. nothing! I will never tell you 
anything again if you do. Can’t I make you 
understand that Iam above all such nonsense? [ 
like to think of you as my friend, Captain 
ck and I can’t if you get me into more 
trouble with those women. They will hate me 
worse than ever if yousay anything. Let it be 
our secret that you know, will you?” 

YT will do anything that you wish ! ’’ he replied, 
and he-raised her hand and touched it with his 
lips ; and she smiled aa she thought that ebe had 
established.a quiet understanding with him. 

“Tam monopolising you,” she eaid, “Should 
you not be downstairs with the rest ¢” 

“T should be just wherever I like on board 
this ship,” he replied. “I am master.” 

“Ah! of course—a king; and I am ove of 
yourrsubjects, A very troublesome one, I am 
afraid !” 

“Tt they were all like you there would be no 
trouble at-all!”’ 

“You flatter me. I can be very troublesome 
sometimes+-at least, that was what I was made to 
believe long ago, Ah ! Captain Hillyard, is it very 
wrong of me to be glad of my freedom! .Some- 
times I think it is,” 

“Ibis never wrong to. be happy,” was the quiet 
reply; ‘and past sorrows always make the pre- 
sent piness brighter. I hope yours are all 
past, Mrs, Seymour !” 

_ “Idon’tknow, I don’t know what fate has 
in store for me at the ead of the voyage. I don’t 
think there ever was a woman ou the wide earth 
40 lonely as I am.” 

“ Have you no relations {” 

“Only the.ones I hope to find waiting or me 
at Sydney, I was an orphan, cursed with a for- 
tune—I speak advisedly when I say cursed, for it 
threw me into my husband’s arms, and made me 
che most unhappy of women,” 

“He was unkind to you?” 





Captain Hillyard asked the question almost | 


without thought, and then said, hastily, — 

“T beg your pardon, I should not have asked.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, with something of an 
absent look im her dreamy eyes, “It is. nothing 
now, Ke did not mean to be harsh, I suppose ; 
but men are exacting, and I was so young and 
knew nothing of the management of a home, I 
liked to be bright and lively —why is it always a 
sin, L wonder! And he waa eo different ; I felt, 


when he died, that Iwas eet free; my enemies | 


madé the most of my not showing more grief. 
But how could I feel it, when the only feelin 
T had. was ‘relief ?. And { made up my min 
that I would go. away from Eogland s!together 
and ape if the other side of the world was more 
rvereiful. to @ weary woman thar her native 


land,” 





Again the bright tears stood in her eyes, and 
again George Hillyard took the little hand in 
his broad palm and pressed it gently. 

“J am very friendiess,” she said, with . her 
head almost resting on hig shoulder. And he 
would have liked to gather her to his breast and 
shield her from all ills in his arma. 

“Nob while I live,” he said. ‘ You shall have 
a true friend in me, Mrs. Seymour ; I will never 
forsake you!” 

“ But will your wife like that?” 

“My what?” the Captain said, with a cold 
chill running down his back at being suddenly 
recalled, as it were, from paradise to the work-a- 
day world. 

** Your wife.” 

** T have no wife |” 

‘*Not now; but it is to be, I heard some of 
your men talking about the lady the other day 
—4 regular nub-brown maid they called her. I 
wonder how I should look if I were brown |" 

And she shook out her golden tresses till they 
lay over the captain’s arm like shimmering sun- 
beams in the dying light. 

“*My men are confoundedly rude to discuss my 
affaira ; I have never told them of any lady, brown 
or otherwise |” 

“They guess things, you see. I am afraid 
your wife that is to be might disapprove of our 
friendship, Women are apt to be jealous of 
friendships their husbands may form ; and yet it 
is hard that a lovely woman like me may nov ask 
any true-hearted man for his friendship» without 
having the worst of motives imputed to her. 
Captain, we will be friends till my relations have 
mot me at Sydney; and then we will say good- 
bye to each other, and I will wish you joy of 
your bride and send up a prayer for you when- 
ever I think of your championship anc kind- 
ness.” 

“What will you do if the people do. not meet 
yout Have you any other place to go tof” 

**No.” 

“ Will you return to Exugisud, because——” 

“Not for the whole wide earth—not for all 
creation! I would rather die!” 

He wondered a little at her vehemence ; but 
she recovered herself iu a moment and apolo- 

“Y guffered zo much in England,” she said, 
“that sometimes I feel as if 1 never wanted to zee 
it again. Idon’t know what I shall do if I do 
net meet my friends; I think I should die of 
fright aud logeliness.”’ 

“You shan’t do that. I can help you to » 
place to stay in—for a while, at any rate.” 

“You are very kind, It is the one thing J 
would have asked you. I shall have no more 
misgivings now for the rest of the voyage.” 

George Hillyard was not quite satisfied with 
himself whea he came to think over the inter- 
view with his pretty passenger; somehow he 
had forgotten Jane~-poor little Jeanie woman-— 
so loviog and trustful. He would seo leas of 
Mrs. Seymour; she was strangely fascinating, 
but he would have no more to do with her. 
And iu a week he was sitting by her side, in a 
shady part of the deck, with her hand in his, 
telling her that be bad never in all life loved 
woman as he loved her, and that he should 
never be happy if she did not promise to be 


| his. wife. 
“Don't tempt me—don’t tempt mo!” she | 
said, with wel! aseumed surprise ; “I cannot be | 


blind to the advantagea—the happiness~—-” 

“ That is enough,” he said, folding her to his 
heart in the shadow of the flapping awning out of 
sight of everyone. “I have my auswer. You 
say there would be happiness for you with me— 
there shall, till my heart beats with love and life | 
no longer !”” 

“But the young lady—ihe nut-»rown maid 
as your eailors called her--what of her? Am I 
to share your heart with her? I could not do 
that; I must have all or none!” 

“You have it all!” 

And then he lied to her, as men do lie to the | 
Dalilahs that witch them from their duty, and | 
told her that he had never loved the girl of | 
whom she"had heard-—that there was nothing 
between them, and that be was free to marry her 





~~to make her his loved and honoured wife, and 
he would do it as soon a3 they reached Sydney. 
And she laid her false hand ia his honest palm, 
and told him of her. fortune, and how she was 
glad to be going to share it with one she loved ; 
and told him pretty innocent stories of her in- 
fancy and girlhood, and a little more of her 
darkened married life, and bewitched him and 
turned his head till it was a mercy that the good 
ship had a competent mate or there might have 
been mischief—end ‘Jeanie woman” was for- 
gotten—put away with many a memory of the 
past—-crushed out of sight by the yellow hair, 
and the big eyes, and the wily hands that clasped 
themselves together in the darkness of the night 
when their owner was slone, and emphasized 
the wild words that fell from Mrs. Seymour's 
ipa,— 
“Won! Mra, Georga Hillyard need fear no 
enemies | "’ 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


“ THere ia such a thing as trusting a man too 
blindly, my girl, and loviag him too well!” 

“TI can’t trust George too blindly, father, nor 
love him half as well as he deserves !” 

And Jean Carmichae! sighed as she spoke, and 
thought of the weary time that had passed since 
Captain Hillyard went away, and how all she had 
heard of or from him had been one little note— 
peoned in sucha hurry that there was scarcely 
anything of it ab’ all--posted at Madeira, where 
the Southern Cross had called on her way, and 
from whence George Hillyard had promised to 
send his “ wee brownie” quite a budget of his 
life on board aod the daily experiences of the 
ship, 

And he had meant to doit, and had begun to 
keep a record of what went on ; but then he had 
not fallen under the spell of the woman who had 
made him false to allhonour and humanity, and 
turned him into a soulless driveller, thinking of 
nothing but her fatal charms—as besotted as ever 
were the luckleas friends of Ulysses by the en- 
chantmenta of Circe, 

He thought of nothing, cared for nothing but 
her eociety, and heeded not the remarks of the 
passengers and the more out-spoken comments 
of his crew, some of whom knew of the existence 
of Jean Carmichael, and made their own rema: ‘cs 
on what was going on, 

Phe serious brown face with the sweet eyes 
Gieappeared from the captain’s cabin—George 
Hillyard did not like to look at ib now. In- 
fatuated though he was, he had some conscience 
left, and " Jeanie woman,” looking at bia after 
he shut himself up for the night, fresh from the 
caresses and blandishments of another woman, 
was more than. he could endure, 

He persuaded himself—or let her persuade 
him, he never quite knew which—that bis love 
for Mr, Carmichael’s daughter was born of 
gratitude only---that he should have fallen into 
any womau’s trap that was baited with kindness 
and attention such as she had shown him, 

She was a dear little thing (he borrowed that 
phrase from Mrs. Seymour, who used it freely in 
speaking of the loving girl she had supplanted), 
but she was hardly Gtted to be the wife of a man 
of the world, 

She would soon get over it—she would find 
someone else. And then he shivered as he 
rememberéd her words to him when they parted, 
and her dread of the very thing that had come 
about. . 

It waz done now, and could not be undone, and 
he was very happy. Everyone would envy him 
his beautiful wife, and she was as good as she 
was beautiful, he was sure of that, 

What conld a man want more than euch a 
helpmeet | He must keep away from everything 
that was likely to bring his in contact with Jean 
or her father, and he must write to her, af course, 


aud tell her all about it, 
' 


There would be no fuss ; she would take ib 
quietly, and the aconer the disagreeable thing was 
over the better, 

He made a good many attempts to write te 
Jean, avd could nod find words to express his 
baseness, 
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Iv was more than he could do to sit down and 
deliberately tell her what might blight her life 
for ever. 

Tn this, again, Mrs, Seymour was at his elbow 
to help him ; and the letter, when it was at last 
written, was more her work than his. It was 
very guardedly written, and very prettily ex- 
pressed. 

He did not attempt to excuse his conduct—she 
told him he had better not, It was inexcusable, 
and she knew it, , 

But he etated the simple fact that what she 
feared had come to pass, and he had found that 
he loved someone elee with ali his heart. He 
begged her to forgive him in that he had mistaken 
gratitude, which he would ever feel to her, for 
love, and would be always her well-wisher, &c. 

And, with the letter in ‘his desk ready to post 
dv soon as he srrived in Sydney, he tried to 
satisfy himself that he had done nothing particu- 
larly wrong, and to forget in the society of his 
inamorata that the earth held any other woman. 
But io was not so easy as he imagined, 

He had made up his mind. to be married in 
Sydnoy, and so put an end to all remark on the 
subject. : 

Ovce Mra, Seymour was his wife scandal would 
die a natural death; and, besides, uo one in 
Australia knew anything about Jean Carmi- 
chael, 

“JT don’t care whether I find any friends there 
or not,” Mre, Seymour said, when her future had 


settled itself and the Captain’s subjugation was 
complete. “I have you, and I care for nothing 
ele by 

‘Did you let them know you were coming 


out?” he asked, 

Hie would have wondered at any other woman 
goimg (o the Antipodes unattended, and with 
euch small knowledge of what was to befal her 
when she arrived there. 

But being Mrs, Seymour, it 
course, 

"Well, | did!” she replied, looking up into 
his face with the smile that always made him 
forget everything but her beauty, and the 
delicious knowledge that she belonged to him, 
"But I did not wait to hear from them. They 


was all right, of 


may be all dead aad buried for anything I 
know.” 

“And if they are, it will not signify, my 
darling. You don’t want apy relations while you 


have me by your side,” 
No, not one!’ 
into his and gave his fingers ever #0 little of 
squeeze, and he was happy, and thought, poor 
biind fool, that he had found his paradise at 
last 

Mrs, Seymour was very nervous—afraid. of 
verything in the world she told him—afraid 
f every strange face and every fresh footetep 
that she heard, and was fond of clinging to her 
future husband in a confiding, helpless sort of a 
way that was delightful to him, and made the 
other women on board turn up their noses and 
speak of the beautifal Mrs, Seymour ae a “ deceit- 
fal cnt,” 

They were wrong io their euspicions of her 
inasmuch as she really had been married, and had 
as touch right to her wedding-ring as the most 

atneless wife and mother on board ; but women 
ure apt to ba jealous of anyone handsomer than 
themselves, and to look with suspicious eyes on 
auyoue of their own sex whose history they do 
not know from beginning to end. 

sptain George Hillyard was ready to give up 
au tor 

) his own mind for his future life, in which 
avoidance of England, or rather London, was 
the principal feature. 

Sydoey a surprise awaited him: be had 

iculated on some little time there to settle his 

wife, and make srrangements for her bestowal 
while he arranged hie own future, 

He would have time te marry and have a weck 
or two for the honeymoon, and she would doubt- 
less be able to stay with the friends she spoke 


of, They could make it worth their while | 
te take charge of her for a few weeks, if 
necessary. 


There were no friends there to meet her, and 
the name ashe gave as that of her cousins—for 


she said, and stole her hand | 


ove, and he had formed a very nice plan | 


that was the relationship she said—did not seem 
to be known at all in Sydney. “ We can easily 
find out where they are gone!” George Hill- 
yard said ; “if they have taken away the letter 
from the post they must be somewhere.” 

She did not seem to care much for his making 
any inquiries, 

“T had better go to an hotel,” she said ; “it 
need not be for jong, only it is provoking. 1 
don’t quite know how to get at any money; I 
have a few pounds, but it will, hardly be 
enough.” 

“My darling, you will not want to have 
anything to do with money except to spend 
it,” he said, caressing her, ‘‘ Don't mention it, 
We wil) find the most comfortable hotel in the 
place, and you can write to your lawyers from 
there avd settle matters with them; enly re- 
member this, in doing so, I have enough, for 
both of us 1” 

No inquiries at the post-office or anywhere 
else were of any avail in discovering the letter 
or the people to whom it was addressed, nor, 
indeed, the place to which it had been sent. 
There did nob seem any such locality as 
“ Woolloomooloo Gardens” in all Sydney ; but 
it did not matter. There was no need for Mra. 
Seymour to find any relations now that she 
had come to such wonderful happiness, 

He never # cted her; he never dreamed 
that he was being fooled, and that Mrs, Seymour 
had no more relations in Australia than she had 
in the moon. 

And he established her in her hotel, and made 
the people. pay her every attention, and made 
her stint herself of nothing that she desired, and 
loved her—not with all his honest heart as he 
had loved plain Jean Carmichael, but with the 
fiery passion that scorches and :conaumes till it 
leaves nothing but a soulless, brainless creature 
where once there was @ man with a man’s will, 
and « man’s heart beating in his breast, 

Eut he was doomed to a certain amount cf 
disappointment, Instead of the delightful 
leisure that he was anticipating, he was asked to 
go straight back again in charge of a ship, whose 
captain had suddenly fallen ill. 

It was a step in promotion, and a great advance 
in profit, and to have refused would have been 
| madness. 
| He was told he could take his own crew if he 
| liked; and, indeed, the owners would prefer 
| tried men, for the cargo was valuable, and the 
ship considerably larger than the Southern Cross. 

Full of this new offer Captain Hillyard recon- 

sidered his resolution never to go to England 
again 
| The Daphne would go no nearer London than 
Liverpool, and he need not fear meeting Jean 
| Carmichael or her father there. 
| If heaccepted the offer, which would secure 
him position, and give him a great step up in 
his profession, he would pot be able to stay in 
Sydney long enough to be married. If he 
threw it up be would lose all chance of pro- 
| motion—if, indeed, he did not lose his berth 
| altogether, 
|} He would be looked upon as anything but a 
smart man; and yet he thought the disgrace 
| was preferable to giving Mrs. Seymour—his 
| darling Beryl, for that was the name she had 
given as here—a moment’s pain. 
"You have come to tell me bad news!” she 
said, as he entered her room after learning what 
| was required of him. “I can read mischief in 
| your face!” 
“You have keen eyes; my own Beryl! I have 
| no bad news to tell you—rather the other way. 
| I have something to tell you, but it is to my 
advantage if you approve.” 





“As if I would nob approve of. anythiog that 


| you wished, George!" 
| “I don’t know. It will postpone ‘our mar- 
| riage!” 
| He took the look that came into her eyes for 
disappointment only; if be could have read 
| her heart he would have seen fear there as 
well, and anger that would have puzzled and 
surprised him, 
“Oh, don’t say that!” she said, “I was so 
happy, George!” 
“And you needn’t be anything else, dear, even 


| should go mad! 





now. It will ovly be for a few months, till I 
I can make the voyage to England and back 


agaa. 

And then he told her of the offer and its ad- 
vantages, and asked her what he should do. 

“Tf you say refuse it,” be eaid, "I will do it 
at once, and look out for something else, for that 
is what it would mean at this crisis,” 

She was too worldly wise to advise him to 
do whatever would lighten his pock#ts, but she 
looked frightened at the prospect of losing him, 
and asked, with a blush and a smile, w er 
they could nob be married rightvoff, as the 
Yankees say. 

“Not under a week, my darling!” he said ; 
**and I must be off in two days, it my wife that 
is to be will let me. The Daphne is ready for: 
sea, and I am to give over my charge of the 
Southern Cross at once, and take her,” 

“What shall I do? What shall J say?” 
moaned the disappointed woman, moved by the 
intelligence beyond anything George Hillyard 
could understand. ‘I can’t stay here alone!” 

“TI have an idea,” he replied. “It is asking a 
great deal I know, but—~—~” 

“T will do anything you ask, so you do not 
leave me, I should die of fright and loneliness 
here by myself 1” : 

“I don’t want you to stay, dear. Will 
make the voyage back again, and be m in 
England? You can go as a first-class 
and we can keep our own counsel. If my mate 
goes with us, I will make him keep a etill tongue 
in his head, and when we land we will be quietly 
married, aud——-” 

“No,no! I dare not! I dare not!” 

Dare not what, my own Beryl }” 

“Go to England! be married there! Ah! 
what am I saying? You have startled me out 
of all sense of propriety by your sudden news. 
I can't be married in England, George ; there 
are so many people there who would inter 
and—-—” 

“And envy me. Why need you care, darling ? 
I daresay I have frightened you by my rough 
abruptness, and you are afraid of another voyage. 
Is that it?” 

“Yes that’s it, Iam very nervous. I would 
do anything rather than go back again, Is there 
no other way, George?” 

“None. Unless I leave you here till I come 

back again.” 
“No, don’t leave me! don’t leave me! I 
I will risk all and go with you. 
George, is it that there is a fate against our 
union? Shall I ever be your wife?” 

She burst into pissionate tears, and he was 
frightened. 

He was not accustomed to the vagaries of 
women’s tempere and emotions, and he made 
an utter fool of himself, and offered to give up 
the chance ; anything, so she would not & 
herself unhappy. 

She had been taken by surprise, or she would 
not have shown so much emotion, and she tried 
to recall her wild woe after he had gone, and 
remember what he had said. 

“TI said risk it! I know I did,” she said to 
herself. “Fool that I was! Perhaps he will 
remember it, and ask me what I should risk by 
going back to England. Ah! if he knew !—if he 
knew |!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Iv wae with many misgivings about the fature 
that Georg? Hillyard turned away from | 
hotel where he bad bestowed his future bride, 
and betook himself to the offices of the company 
he served, to make his final arrangements with 
them. 

He was fascinated, as men are fascinated, with 
the beautiful widow ; and it seemed to him as if 
life would not be worth living unleas he could 
spend it in her sweet company. But for all that 
he knew himself to be a villain. 

He thought of Jean Carmichael, and turned 
hot and cold atthe thought of meeting her by 
any chance. 

How could he face that good man who had 
befriended him in hie need, and taken care of 
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him, and sheltered and nursed him back to life 
with the knowledge that he had broken his 
daughter's heart and made his old years 
wretched ¢ 

For it would be a heartbreak. He knew that 
right well. “ Jeanie woman” would say nothing, 
but she would fade and droop, and—ah! it was 
xo use thinking of it now. 

He had not known his own heart, and now he 
did ; and he was going to be the husband of the 
most beautiful woman the world had ever seen ; 
and everybody would envy him, and think him 
ihe 1 fellow in existence, as of course he 


Was, 

He was startled and put about by this sudden 
change te Sia. oeorn and that was making him 
feel hipped. : 

He would get hia business attended to, and 
then what a delightful voyage he would have 
heme with ced wife a his choice, and — : 
honeymoon y would spend after it wae 
over ; for he would have earned a holiday, and 
enough to make it pleasant, 

There need not be much consideration about 
money, for she was rich, and he had a competence, 
and the world would go well with them-—it could 
nob go otherwise, 

In the street he met his chief mate, and broke 
off in his self-commuuing to speak to him. 

“TY am glad I bave met you, Morton,” he said. 
“ You know about this business of the Daphne, I 
suppose 1” 

‘Yes, I know,” was Mc, Morton’s short reply. 
‘*T was sent for as well as you. You are going 
to accept, I suppose t” 

“Yes, and I want you to come with me. It 
will be worth your while.” 

“JT don’t think it would, Captain Hillyard, if 
what I have just heard is true.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“That you are going to marry Mra, Seymour,” 

“Tt is true, Morton.” 

“Then you andI will part, if you please. I 
wouldn’t go another voyage with you to be made 
captain to-morrow!” | 

“And why not, pray? What has Mrs, Sey- 
mour to do with yout” 

“ Nothing, thank Heaven |” 

“Or with your going with me in the Daphne ?” 

“You forget I know the other lady, Captain 
Hillyard ; as pure and good a girl as ever did a 
man a good turn. If you do this thing and 
forsake her you are a scoundrel, and you'll 
live to repent it as sure as my vame is Dick 
Morton! Oh, you needn't look so fierce ; it’e the 
truth, and you know it, and as for her——-—” 

“Say a word about her, aad I'll knock you 

down, Dick Morton! She is my future wife— 
remember that when you speak of her again. 
Respect her, if you please, whatever you may 
think proper to say to me.” 
_ “She is worthy of about the same respect, I 
fancy 1.” Morton said, coolly, “I will wish you 
good-day, Captain Hillyard. I hops we may 
never meet again—that is all |” 

They had been good frienda for » great many 
voyages, and George Hillyard felt a queer chok- 
ing at bis throat as the frank, honest face turned 
away from him with a look of contempt on it, 
and the hand thab bad met his so often in friend- 
ship was held out to him no more. 

But it wae all for her sake! And he could 
have gone @ martyr to the stake for the sake of s 
meg from her in the present state of infatua- 

ion, 

None of his officers went with him, and the 
crew of the Daphne was complete, so there was 
no one to remark on his proceedings. And every 
one on board, being ignorant of what had gone 
before, and finding out somehow that the beauti- 
ful lady in the cabin was the captain’s sweet- 
heart, Mra, Seymour had a pleasant time of it, 
and ie made much of, and petted to her heart’s 

“You will take me away from England the 
ied?” she said to her 
tlave one day when they were sitting on the deck 


‘ogether and he had. been her that only a 
few more days would go they would 
sight thé Eaglish coast, “I don’t feel as if I 


could breathe there.” 
“As soon as possible, my darling,” be replied. 





“T will non let aday go by that I cau help in 

preparing for our mariage, and then we will go 

to France and Italy and where you will for as 

long as my leave lasts; and then we will make 

our home on board, and you shali be the queen 

. my ship, and every man in it your bond- 
ve, , 


“] think they are that uow,” she said, with a 
little laugh. “ Theyare all very kind to me. I 
don’t care what we do or where we go so we do 
not stay in England !”’ 

“Why do you dislike England so much, 
ear ” 

**T think we always dislike the places where 
we have seen trouble, and I have suffered eo 
much and had so many enemies,” was the quiet 
answer, 

He would have liked toask her what her euffer- 
ings had been and where the enemies were; but 
somehow, when he approached the subject, 
she always managed to turn away from it 
in a clever, unobservant sort of way that baffled 
him more than even a.direct refusal to speak 
would have done. 

He knew strangely little about this new dar- 
ling of his—nothing but what she had told him 
herself; but she was shy, and he would have her 
full confidence when they were married, and that 
would be so soon now. 

“T have nothing to conceal,” she said to him 
one day, opening her big eyes to their fullest ex- 
tent, and looking ab him with a wondering ex- 
pression in them that auited her face to perfection. 
What makes you think I am keeping anything 
from you, George ?” 

* Nothing, dear, ouly——” 

“ Only that Iam something silent on the past 
—is that all? Don’t try to bring it back to me, 
my darling, just yet. Let me be quite happy aud 
safe for a little while,” 


“Safe, dear! You will be, always safe with | 


me!” 
"Yes, of course, I know that. That was not 


what I meant to say, but I am a nervous thing, | 
and have been buffeted about, so that I can hardly | 


believe iu my happiness. Will it all melt away, 
I wonder, like a beautiful dream! Ab! George, 
don't let it—kill me rather ; I could welcome 
death at your hands! I—~" 

**My darling Beryl, what wild words! You 
must be ill! Don’ttalk like that! You are not 
going to die by my hands nor anyone else’s, You 
are going to marry me and live to a good old age, 
and repent, perhaps, that you ever saw me, or 
listened to my rough love-making ! ” 

And he took her in hia arms and clasped her to 
his heart, and she cried and said she was too 
happy—so happy that it made her afraid to think 
of the future ; and he soothed her and believed 
her, as men belicve whatever the lying tongue of 
a falee woman may say to them when they are 
once fascinated and made drivellers of by the 
witchery of the Circe of the hour, 

o * * * * 

The letter reached Jeau Carmichael in due 
course, and she took it up to her own room to 
read, all unconscious of the stab it was going to 
deal her. 

She did not come down fora long time; and 
her father, wanting her for something, went to 
seek her, and found her looking somewhat liat- 
lessly out of the window with the letter in her 
hand, 

Something in the far-away look of her eyes 
startled him, and he put his hand on her shoulder. 

“Bad news, my girl?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, father.” 

The voice was harsh and strained ; not her 
voice at all, and he was frightened at the stony 
calmness of her look. 

He guessed what had happened—something 
of the sort had been in his mind from the first 
—-and he tvok her hand in bis and sat down 
beside her, 

‘* From him, dear?” 

** Yes, father,” 


e ea (hy read it ? 





said, “and it’s Heaven’s mercy we have found it 
out now, and not when you were his wife. Ab, 
Jeanie, I was afraid of it, my girl. I was afraid 
of it.” 

"G did not write that letter, father.” 

* Yes did, dear ; don’t keep up your poor 
heart with any such notion ; it’s his writing, 
every word of it,” 

“ Yos, he put it down, I daresay. I know he 
did—but it is her work—-the woman's. She is a 
wicked woman, and I read her beart in every 
line of this cruel letter.” 

“Abt no, dear! No woman could do such a 
wo 4 ? 

“Tb is a woman’s work, father,” persisted 
Jeau, with an almost inspired look upon her 
face. “George will bitterly repent it some day. 
Heaven knowa how I loved him, but I thiak I 
was prepared for this. I was too PPY i I was 
too bright, too golden, and now--——’ 

“ Ay, cry, dear, cry,” the father seid, as she 
burst into passionate tears now and wept and 
wailed for her lost love. “It will do you good ; 
you frightened me with your stony face and wide 
open eyes. You must forget him, say poor dear ; 
he was never half good enough for you.” 

TJ shal) love him till I die, father ; nothing 
that he could do or say would ever kill the love 
or the memory of what is gone. He has fallen 
into a trap, and I would give my life I thiak 
to free him, even if I never saw him again, and 
he cursed me for doing it.” 


Carmichael ewid, “ he’s just a falee—- 

“Hush, father: you don’t know. I was not 
the wife for him, and he has found it out; but 
the woman who could have act or part im the 
writing of a letter like this is no fit wife for any 
good man. [ must save him, father—I must 
save him |” 

She cried passionately and hysterically, and he 
} was frightened. He thought she was going out 
! of her naind ; he could not understand how she 
| came to fancy such things. 

He thought George Hillyard was false, ae ao 
many men are; but he gathered nothing, as 
Jeavie had done, from the atyle of the letter, 
and the manner of ite expression. 

By some subtle instinct she had hit upon the 
truth and refused to blame ber false lover as her 
father did, 

“ Don’t let us talk about him any more,” she 
said, ‘* we shall never see him again ; he is going 
to stay in Australia,” 

“ Thé further off the better. Don't fret after 
him, Jean ; don’t blight your innovent life, my 
girl, by grief for such s man. We must be all 
in all to each other now, dear, and ali your poor 
old father can do-—-—” 

“T know—I kuow!’’ Jean eaid, in a choking 
voice, ‘It’s a house of cards tumbled dowu~- 
that’s all.” 

She would not tell her fond old father how 
great her longing had been to escape from the 
dreariness of her life, nor how she had looked 
forward to the change to George Hillyard’s home 
and the greater comforts for both of them with 
girlish eagerness 

It must all be put away--all forgotien now ; 
and she muet take up the old life with uo taste 
of hope in it to give it a zest. 

It must be lived now to the end—-and she was 
strong and healthy, and the end might be a very 
j} long way off indeed; and till that end should 
come she knew quite well that no other image 
would ever find # place in her heart—-no other 
man ever be anything to her, let him woo her 
ever eo cleverly. 
| “Jeanie! Jeanie, dear.” 
| ‘The voice of her father broke in on hor 
musings, and she went downstairs to find Richard 
Morton, George Hillyard’s first mate, waiting t 
see her, He looked very grave, and there was a 
break in bis voice as he greeted her, 

“Mr. Carmichael says you kuow,” ho said, 
quietly. 

Yes, I know,” she replied, “ from himself.” 

Captain Hillyard’s chief officer had known al! 











She neither spoke nor moved while he read | 
the letter and broke out into loud condemnation 
of the man who had written it, 





‘* He's an infernal scoundrel, my poor lass,” he | write,” he said. 


about his engagement to Jeau before they left 

England, so he waa free to apeak on the subject, 
“T did not know he had had the grace to 

* And as I came home overland, 


“My dear, don’t think such wild things,” Mr. 
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I thought I would call and see what I could do 
to prevent your hearing of it firet in any sudden 
fasion, He's a scoundrel, Miss Carmichael-—bud 
he’s to be pitied for all that,” 

“T knew it,” Jean said, quietly, 
of it.” ’ 

“ What made you think eo?” Richard Morton 
asked, in eome surprise, “Do you kuow }” 

“TI don't know anything, she wrote the letter, 
i don’t mean to say she penned it—he did that, 
but the words and thoughts are -hers ; they are 
not Captain Hillyard’s, I know his too well,” 

“ She’s capable of it.. If the letter came from 
her you have been in direct communication with 
a female Satan—for that’s what she is! A fiend 
in the guise of such beauty as one seldom sees on 
earth, whatever there may be in the other world, 
Would you like to see what kind of woman has 
fascinated the captain?” 

“No, no!” Mr, Carmichael said ; bud Jean 
said yes—she should like to see what manner of 
woman had been chosen to supplant her. 

'E stole it!” Richard Morton said, producing 
a photograph from his pocket-book and laying it 
on the table before Jean Carmichael. “J have 
an idea that some time or other it will be 
sdivantageous to know what the lady is like. 
That is a pretty picture, bub is hardly does: her 
justice.” 

4nd Jean Carmichae] looked ab the fair face 

he woraan who had stelen her love from her, 
and registered a vow to save him from her if she 
sould. She was more certain than ever that he 
bad Jallen inte the toils of a» wicked woman, 





CHAPTER VY, 


RicHARD Morton wondered at the calm way 


in which Jéan Carmichael gazed at the features | 
of the woman who had stolen ber lover from her, | 
aad asked himself whether she could have loved | 


George Hillyard eo very dearly after al. He 
hardly understood the true nature of a loving 
woman, this rough sea-going man. 

He had a sister at home—a bright, laughing 
girl, who carried her heart upon her sleeve, and 
who would have gone into hysterics or fainted 
away, and let eil the world know in some fashion 
that she was hurt, but who would have recovered 
of her wound presently, and opined that it was 
all for the best, and in a very little while have 
had no scars to show. 

“Yara a fool!” he said to himself a minute 
after, catching sight of the sad, sweet look in 
the eyes of the captain’s “wee brownie,” as he 
had more than once heard this quiet, self- 
possessed girl called, ‘She feele, anti she won't 
speak ; there will be no noise about her grief, but 
it will go nigh to kill her. It’s like an inward 
wound bleedivg, and no one sees it,” 

Bleeding! Yes, the loving heart had received 
a stab which would never quite heal till it ceased 
to heat for ever, 

The clinging woman’s faith and truth had re- 
seived a check which would go far to shake the 
faith of an angel. 

Jean Carmichael had changed from a loving, 
trusting girl to a sorrowful, enlightened woman, 
in the days that had gone by eince the cruel 
letter came that George Hillyard had written 
under Mre, Seymour's superintendence. 

‘If there’s anything I can do for you, Miss 
Carmichael,” the sailor said, when he rose to 
take his leave, “I shall always be glad to serve 
you,’ 


‘Mr. Morton, you have been very kind to | 


» * 


me,” Jean said, heartily. 


'T was sure | 





| he would shake it off. 





nor what a struggle it was to keep up appear- 
ances, but he noted the little card in the window, 
“ Apartments,” and knew what an unlikely place 
it was for anyone to look for lodgings in, unless 
they were specially sent there. 

There would have been no need for any lodgers 
if Captain Hillyard had been true to his promise. 

He bad said so to Jean with a kiss and a lovin 
hug before he went away, and he had confisca 
the card and burnt ‘it, declaring that Jean would 
want the whole house for her preparations and ‘e 
should want it when he came back, aud there was 
to be no more talk of lodgers, 

It was all over now, and Jean had bought 
another card and hung it up, and dusted out the 
rooms, and tried to forget that there had ever 
been any talk of giving up letting. 

She must make some bustle in her life some- 
how, and she must earn some money to help 
them to get along. 

‘© Tf it wasn’t for Lizzie 1 could almost marry 
her myself,” the mate said’ to himself, as he 
walked away westward, thinking of the Carmi- 
chaels and their neat little home. “ What fool 
the Captain ia! I'd rather marry that one with- 


| outa gown to her back or a shoe to her foot 


than the other one if she brought a million a 
year! She's real grit, as the Yankees say, is that 
little brown girl ; and he'll find it ont some day, 
that he wil, the idiot ! Hullo ! I’m sure I beg 
your pardon. I didn’t see--why Ben, old fellow, 
is it you?” 

The gentleman’ thus apostrophized was Mr. 
Bevjamin Oarr, a surgeon in the very sraallest of 


small practices up a dingy court in the City, who } 


had been once upon a time @ skip’s dector, A 
good-hearted, rough-and-ready fellow, with an 
aged mother, for whose sake he had abjured the 
sea aud the delights of.a roving life, and spent 
his patrimony upon a business about as profitable 
as Mr, Bob Sawyer’s in the famous Bristol 
surgery. 

“Well, Lam glad to see you,” Mr, Carr said, 
shaking his old acquaintance’s hand as though 
“Come home with me 
and see the mater. We are close here now, just 
out of Lombard-street. Tve gob a tolevably 
leisure afternoon,” 

“To think of you setting up your tent in such 
a place as this, Carr!" Richard Morton said, after 
he had greeted the old'lady.* “I should as soon 
have thought of looking for you in the moon }” 

‘Yes, | dare say. I have: knocked about a 
good bit, and at first I thought this place was 
going to finish me, It was a struggie to get 
bread and cheese out of it for the fires few 
months. Ib was the bread without the cheese 
very often, I can tell you. But I kept it. on and 
said to myself, ‘I shall get @ atart come time,’ 
and sure enough I did,” 

“ How $ ” 

** Well, it didn’t come about all at once ; thiogs 
grew and grew, Now the thing is established, 
and I’ve sometimes more patients than [ can do 
justice to, and——” 

“ And it all came of doing good without the 
hope or chance of payment, Mr, Morton,” 
Mrs, Carr said, locking affectionately ab her 
son, as she busied herself with a brown teapot 
and the teacaddy, and spread a comfortable 
meal, which was to be her son’s dinner as well 
as tea. ‘* Ben never misses doing a 
anyone, and the reward comes. It’s loug coming 
sométimee, but it’s sure some time,” 

“ Tell us all about it, lad, if it isn’t a secret,” 

“About my queer patient? Ob, no, It was 
as odd a thing as ever happened, and I sometimes 
thiuk I was wrong in keeping it a secret, But he 


“Do this much more | begged me to, and it was no business of mine, 


for me—if ever he, Captain Hillyard, is in sick- | whatever it was, 


ness or sorrow, where I or my father could be of | 


any uae, tell me. i don’t want to hear of him in 


his prosperity, let his new wife c«re for him 
then, I[-—” 
She broke down now, and cried as if her heart 


would break, and Richard Morton thought her 
cold no more 

He iefther, vowing in his own mind to be a 
friend to her ali through her life if he conld, and 
to do his besh toa help her and her father in 
every possible way, 

He did net know quite how poor they were, 








“Well, things were so bad heré just then that 
I was glad to get any odd job I could do to turn 
&® penny, and 1 went down to Teddington to deo 
sore books for a gentleman there. I thought I 
should have to shut up this place altogether. 
It was a dead time in the City, and everyone 
seemed to be away, and I might as well have 
— ou # desert island for all the business 

did, 

“ Well, I had iuished my work down the river, 
vod was walking leisurely to catch the last train 
back to London. J-had plenty of time, and I 





At ae a 


good turn to | 








ee 


went down to the river. It was almost dark, and 
T stood looking down at the water, wken someone’ 
spoke to me quite close by my side. 1 had been 
thinking my own thoughts, and had not seen 
ay Se and there was a man sitting on the 
nk, ‘ 2 


“*Tet me speak to you,’ he said, *I think 
you are a gentleman, I have been watching: 


you.’ 


“«The deuce you have!’ I said. ‘What 


or | ; 

“* To see if I might speak Sets gee mde 
He didn’t move, and I was puzzled, TI stopped 
to hear what he had to say, and I soon 
from his voice that he was almost fain 
had met with ap accident, he said. He had hurt 
himeelf badly, and had fallen into the water as 
well, But, for reasons of his own, he wanted’ no 
fuss made about it. ’ . Pm Sie 

“ Would I help him back to town or somewhere 
where he could be gg out of the way, and ‘he 
would pay me li y: oP 

“*T must have a doctor, I am afraid,’ he said” 
‘Thave broken my arm of put it out, and Ihave 
other injuries besides, Can you help nie te one’ 
and keep it a pecreb?” bee 

“Oh, it wae awful!” Mre. Carr chimed in: 
“J shall never forget that night !” 

"Nor L either,” her aon replied, “I told hin 
T was a surgeon. T eould do anything he wanted. 
But the difficulty was to geb him: away from 
there. He could not walk, and was blees 
from cuts or stabs that I could nob see in the 
waning light, ORs 

“Be begged me to get a conveyance and take 
him away from there. He must get away from 
that place without being seen, I couldn’t mak 
it out. It looked like murder. But I thought I 
should be sure to hear something about it the 
next day, and the man would certainly die if- he 
was left there all night, I ran to the toll-house 
and got a tiny drop of whisky—raw and fiery 
enough, but reviviog—-and sent for a cab, in 
which I got him here, and frightened the mater 
almost out of her senses by bringing in what 
looked like a dead man to be nursed. 

“From that hour to this I have never been 
able to fathom the mystery. He had been stabbed 
and seratcbed and half-drowned, and certainly 
could not possibly have inflicted the wounds on 
himself, but be was as silent as the grave on the 
subject. 

“He stayed here only two days, and went 
away—broken arm, cuts, bruises and ell; and 
from that hour to this I have never heard of him, 
except that he sent me my fee within twenty-four 
hours of his leaving the house—fifty pouads— 
signed ‘Edwd. Howard,” in small notes, that F 
might be able to use them better, he said, and 4 
letter of few words, but one of those letters that 
a wan likes to keep all his life, and read now and 
then. 

“TJ tried my hardest to find out something at: 
Teddington, bat no one had ever seen or heard 
of any such person there, and J am as wise at 
this minute ae Iwas that dark night down by 
the river,” 


ee ees 


CHAPTER VL 


“rat's as queer a tale as I ever heard,” 
Richard Morton said, when his friend had finished. 
“And you never heard the end of it, or saw the 
man again?” 

“ Never; but I saw n* woman’s portrait in a. 
locket he had, and I made all the search [ could, 
and there'was but one place he could have come 
from, called the Roman Villa, inhabited by 
an old lady and her companion—a widow lady, 
well-to-do and very quict. She was bo he 
to the toll-house people, and all the poor it 
Teddington, ‘Mrs, Seacombe,” she was called, 
and her companion was Miss Esther Freemen. 
No one else lived in the house except the ser~ 
vante. I saw all of ‘them, and the old «lady 
herself, at odd times.” ws 

* And Miss Freeman?” ee 

“No, 1 didn’t see her, she was ill in bed—had 
been for some days when I firet went dows there 


inquiring. I heard all about her; shi ae 
orphas girl—a clergyman’s daughter’ eaid: 


“ 
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aid Mrs, Seacombe was very kind to her. She 
was going to make a good i A nephew 
of the old lady’s, and they were going to live 
together in the house, which wastoo large for the 
two womenonly. I don’t think Roman Villa had 
anything to do with that nighi’s work.” 

‘*No, I should hardly think it bad,” Richard 
Morton said, somewhat absently. “I suspect 
there wasn’t much romance in it, Ben,” he said, 
presently, “I dare say, if we know, it was some 
quarrel of which your patient was ashamed, and 
40 he was anxious to hide the traces of if. Depend 
on it, if it had been accident or attempted 
murder you would have heard more about it,” 

“TI suppose I should. You are not going yet, 
Dick?” 

“T must. I haven't done half enough home 
duty, and I must be there early to-night. 
There's someone in the shop, Ben.” 

“And that fellow in the little cupboard I 
call my dispensing room (my patients would be 
considerably ished if they could see the 
inside of it) might be as deaf as a post for 
any notice he takes!” Mr. Carr said, rieing 
and going to the door.) “Bless my soul! Mr, 
Howard |” 

“Just so,” said a tall, gentlemanly-looking 
man, coming forward, *'{ hope I haven't dis- 
turbed you, Mr. Carr? TI think I want your 
help again.” 

“I hope not, sir— professionally, at any 
‘rate 1” 

“No, not in that way. May I come in ?—~but 
I see you have visitors, and--—"’ 

“A visitor, Mr, Howard. I was just telling 
him how you have made'my fortune--you saved 
me from bankruptcy !” 

“T am happy to hear it. I cannot tell you 
what you saved me from—a most disagreeable 
fashion of dying is one of the things. However, 
that is all in the past now, and well-nigh 
forgotten, ag far as any physical inconvenience is 
cone ig 

Mr. Howard was decidedly 4 handsome man, 
and spoke like’an educaied one. He was well- 
dressed, and had, altogether; the appearance of a 
man who. is in no want of money. Richard 
Morton, being introduced to him, forgot that 
he wae going away, and stayed in the hope of 
hearing something more about the mystery that 
tad so puzzled bis friend. But Mr. Howard 
kept away from that theme, on purpose, as 
‘S seemed, aud would nob come near it in any 


ny. 

“T think you can help me,” he said to 
Benjamin Carr, after a little desultory chat 
about all sorts of things. ! 

“As how?” asked that gentleman, “I shall 
be very glad to if I can!” 

“You have been a sailor ; tell me where I can 
get @ quiet and respectable lodging near the 
porta place where I can hear as much as 
possible about coming and going ships and their 
passengers without exciting attention. I have 
something to find out, and I must go my own 
way to work about i.” 

“IT don’t know,” Mr. Carr replied, with a 
puzzled look ; ‘‘I have been so long away from 
everything connected with the sea that-—-—” 

“Perhaps I ean help you,” Richard Morton 
said, with a quick thought of the Carmichaels 
and their quiet home; “I know of a place in 
Shadwell, ##——” 

“The very place, I should think!” Mr, 
Howard said, quietly. “Are the people friends 
of youre!” 

“I know them well, And I know you would 
be comfortable, if not too dull t” 

Tbe dulness will be immaterial, When will 
you let me have the address ?” 

“At once, if you like. [I will go there with 
you, if you please, and introduce you to Miss 
Carmichzel and her father |” 

at ® young lady ¢” 

“In years, yes, but as staid as any woman of 
fifty, She bes seen adversity and bitter Sorrow, 

‘and lives only for her father and his comfort 
vow. You Ganndt fail to be comfortablo, as far 
a8 attendance is concerned, in their housshold,” 

“If E may trouble you so far, I will ask you to 





> there with me to-morrow at any hour you 
may like to name?” the stranger said. And | 


Richard Morton appointed eleven o’clock in the 
morning to meet him at Fenchurch-street 
Station, aod went his way, interes!cd in this 
gentleman «nd his mystery more than he could 


ress. 
hee Howard stayed a little while longer with 
Benjamin Carr and his mother, and then took 
his leave, promising to let them hear more of him 
in the future. 

He really liked the young surgeon, and seemed 
to be a man without friends. 

If he ignored the curious event that had made 
the doctor’s acquaintance for him when con- 
versing with him, he certainly had by no means 
forgotten it; for though it was getting rather 





late he found a train to take him to Teddington, 
and proceeded to ask questions there about every- 
one he could think of, 

He managed to get & good deal of information 
about the various inhabitants ; and heard how 
Squire Harding had died, and left nothing but a | 
heap of debts to his wdow, wheu he was thought | 
to be rolling in money ; and how Mr, Oglethorpe 
had wiarried Lord Somebody’s daughter, and 
was being rapidly brought to ruin by the lady's | 
extravagance. And how it was eaid thet a | 
foreign, gentleman, with more wives than the 
English law allows, was coming to live at Romana | 
Villa; and a great deal more besides, which 
seemed to interest Mr, Howard extremely, 

“Which is Roman Villa?” he asked his | 
informant, “I used to know this part well; | 
but it is a good deal altered since I was here!” | 

“te’s a house with a white gate into the | 
road!” was the answer. “Th was very nicely 
kept ar long 13 Mrs. Seacombe lived there, but it | 
haa goue down a bit since then!” 

“Ts she dead} I have heard of her |’ Mr. | 
Howard asked. 

“Yes, she’s dead. There was something dis- 
agreeable. She had a young lady living with 
her that turned out awfully. No one knew the 
rights of it, but she was going to be married to 
the oid lady's n w; and people did say that 
she tried to murder Mra, Seacombe for her money, 
or her jewels, or something, I don’t know what 
it was, but was a dreadful row, and the 
young lady disappeared, and Mr. Rendall, that 
was her nephew, was like a man stricken for 
death, And the old lady never held up her 
head after. The shock killed her, there's no | 
doubt about that! I believe they found out 
something very dreadful about Miss Freeman ; 
but no one was ever told anything definite |” 

“Aad you don’t know what became of 
her t” 

‘Miss Freeman? No, 2ir; no one knows ; 
nor how she went, nor anything. They do say 
that she had wheedled the poor old lady out of | 
a fortune almost, and that Mr. Randall would 
not have her sought for. It was a dreadful blow 
to him to find her not fit to be his wife—and 
that was about what it was!” 

Mr, Howard asked a few more questions about 
the inhabitants of Teddington, but apparently 
he did not hear of anyone he knew, and he took 
his leave in 2 musing mood that lasted him far 
into the night, and kept him thinking when he 
should have Leen sleeping, and it was a very pale 
face he took with him to his tryst with Richard 
Morton at Fenchurch-street Station. 

Jean Carmichael’s pale face lighted up at the 
sight of the sailor; and Mr. Howard wondered 
what the sorrow had been that had left such 
evident traces on the nut-brown cheeks, and in 
the quiet eyes with their sad resignation. 

He liked her at once, and knew that he should 
be comfortable in that clean houve with its cosy 
sitting-room, 

Richard Morton explained what was wanted, 
and Jean anid that her father could always obtain 
reliable information on almost all shipping 
matters, and Mr. Howard took the apartments 
at a rent that made poor Jean’s heart beat 
faster for very joy; for the week he psid in 
game was a little mine of wealth to her just 
then, 

He was very quiet and sociable, and Jean 
came to like Edward Howard very much in 
deed, and to hope that his stay might be a long 














one. 
One evening—-she remembered ib all her life 


through afterwards—her father and herself were 
both in the lodger’s parlour; Mr. Carmichael 
was explaining some sea-going term to his 
lodger, and helping him to trace the course of a 
ship from one port to another in the Indian 
Archipelago, when something fluttere’ to the 
floor fromm between the leaves of a large book he 
was using, 

It was a womean’s portrait, and the lodger 
picked it up and starved at it with a face ashy 
pale, and wild vager eyes. 

“ Where—whers did you get this?” he asked, 
“ Who is it?” 

“TV's a demon, I verily believe,” Mr. Carmi 
chael said. ‘ Put it in the fre, Jean, my girl! 
Let us rid the house of her if we cau.” 


tree 


OCBAPTER VII. 

**Nuyee mind it, father,” Jean said quietly, 
though Edward Howard saw her face flueh 
crimgon and then pale again, as though sie bad 
received ashock. “I had forgotten it was there ; 
is it anyone you know, Mr, Howard ¥” 

“ T~that is, I have seen someone like ib, Miss 
Carmichael,” the lodger said, trying to speak 
calmly, while his band shook aa if he had an 
ague fit. “ Will it seem too inquisitive if I ask 

ou what you know o: the lady, and where you 
ave seen her?" 

* T don’t know her!” Jean replied. “IT bop 
¥ never shall know her. Father, will you clear 
the table, and I will bring up the tray ; I know 
Mr. Howard’s supper is ready.” 

She left the room somewhat hurriedly, with- 
out looking at the lodger or the portratt which 
he still heid in hie hand. 

* Don’t think her rude, Mr. Howard,” Mr. 
Carmichael esid, “The sight of that picture 
rubs an old wound, that is all, An o/d wound 
did { say, it ia hardly old yet. Her happiness 
was not spoiled three months ago, poor child,” 

“Tell me what this woman has to do with it?” 
Mr, Howard said. “TIudeed I am not asking 
out of any idle curiosity! How has she come 
between your daughter and her happiness ¢” 

‘¢ She has stolen her lover from her.” 

“She—this womau ?” 

ii Yeu,” 

‘How! When? There cannot be two faces 
like this, She is not free to marry anyone, What 
does she call herself 7? Where is she #” 

“Oat in Australis. Her name fs Mrs. Sey 
mour, I ought not to tell of my poor girl's 
story, perhaps, but I cannot feel that it is all 
fair and above board. 

“The man who has flung away her love for 
that false face—for iv is false and wicked, I sam 
sure of it—isa good lad at heart; I don’t eay 
that to her, bul I know it. 

“ Be has fallen into the hands of a Dalilah, who 
had drawn her neta ground him til! there ia n0 
escaps, 

“The letter that came to my poor girl, telling 
her of his perfidy, was dictated by the woman. 
Jean discovered that in almost the first line she 
read,”’ 

“How did you hear of it? When did this 
woman go to Australiat ‘Teil me everything you 
can. We may set things right, after all. If 
anyone can do it I can!’ 

Mr. Carmichael saw that he was in earnest, 
and to!d him in sa few words as possible the 
story of George Hillyard’s audden infatuation, 
and that Richard Morton had brought the news. 
Mr. Howard said nothing, but soon after the 
conversation be went out abruptly without a 
word, 

Ib was nearly eleven o'clock at night when 
Richard Morton was summoned from his pipe and 
giaas of grog to speak to Edward Howard, and 
to answer his questions regarding this love of 
George Hillyard’s, 

“Tt is no business of mine,” he said ; “bat I 
would do a great jea!l to save him from that 
woman, and make things atraight between him 
and that good girl yonder, He is in love—at 
least, he fancies he is-—with a pair of big eyes 
and a head of yellow hair, and a pretty mouth 
that can lie faster than any other woman can 
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speak, Iam sure of it, though I have nothing 
to go upon except one or two little blunders I 
caughn the lady in, when I was talking to her. 


She killed her husband in four different ways in 
the stories she told on board ship. I don’t believe 
ow she’s a widow at all!” 

She thinks herself one, doubtless!” Mr. 
Howard said. “TI have a atory to tell you, Mr. 
Morton ; and I shall want your help afterwards, 
if you will give it me,” 

“J will do anything I can!” 

They talked together till far into the night, 
aod made an appointment for the next morn- 
ing ; when Richard Morton promised to bring 
with him certain tidings of the Daphne and the 

wns of her arrival 

As Mr, Carmichae) had said, she was about due, 
but there had been no word of her as yet; and 
there would be time for whatever Edward Howard 
intended to do to prevent the marriage, 

* 2 o a * 





“T don’t know! I think the world would hold 
nothing for me then, I think I should just take 
@ leap into the water, and see if there was more 
mercy for me in the next world than there is in 
this. Perbaps I had better have done it long 
since; I would do it now if I thought you 
loubted me as others have done !” 

“*T could not doubt the women I am going to 
make my wife,” George Hillyurd said gravely. 


|“ Don’t doubt me, you shall have no cause, my 





dear |” 

“I should die if I really did doubt you,” she 
said, and lifted her lipa for a kiss, in which he 
forgot all honour and manliness and everything 
but her love and his own infatuation, 

They were to be married in Liverpool, and sai! 
away again directly to the other side of the 
world, 

If George Hillyard had had one particle of 
sense-~—but men in love never have—-he would 
have wondered at his bride's haste for the cere- 


The Daphne was speeding on her way as fast | mony to be over, and her excessive desire to get 
away. 
} J 


as favourable winds would bring her, and Mrs. 
Seymour was counting the hours that would 
elapse before she could be the captain’s wife. 

“It will be safety,” she said to herself, “ safety 
and rest: i shall have no need to trade upon my 
beauty then, and he has money enough and love, 
Bah! what does that matter--what have J to do 
witt ] iy after—! Bah I roust not think of it ; 
1% 1 +] 


ver, and nothing left to teil talee, 
If there had been I should have heard of it long 
before this. It was a favourable wind that blew 


me on board of Captain Hillyard’: ship and 
wafted his heart to my feet. What if he should 
see that little brown gir! again, and-—- Ah! I have 
hioo fast ; once let me turn away from the altar 
his wife and no woman on earth shall stand be- 
ween ua I wish it was over; I wish—I am 
hipped and nervous, I think, and I roust not flag ; 
i sometimes think Ae is flagging, and that I can- 
not witch him out of himself aa I could. No 
matier, it is too late for him to turn back if he 
would ; and fate may do its worst when I am 
once his wife 

She wae right in one thing—her lover was 
flagging ; the passionate excitement caused by 
her beauty was dying down, and Captain Hill- 
yard alone with her amongst a strange crew, and 
with much time for thought, had bitterly re- 
pented the infatuation that had come between 
him and his old happiness. 

Now that the fatal lJetter he had written at 
Mrs, Seymour's instigation had done its work, 
snd he could never look into Jean’s honest eyes 
again without feeling himself a cur anda coward ; 
now that he had given himself to this woman, of 
whose antecedents he knéw nothing, and wes 
pledged to be her husband as soon as they should 
arrive in England, he would have given the world 
to set thingy on their old footiog again, and for- 
get that he aud Mrs. Seymour had ever met, 

Richard Morton’s abrupt departure from the 
ship had given him the first rough intimation 
of what the world would think of his conduct, 
and his own conscience had done the rest. The 
glamour was over now; on one or two occasions 
Mrs, Seymour had shown a little of the real 
nature that ley hidden under the eweetness of 
her smile and her disposition, and Ittle dis- 
crepancies had startled him, as they hac! etartled 
the lesa blinded sences of his former mite. 

But the fascination had remained, and he had 
only to look into her eyes and listen to her 
gentile voice whispering how happy she was in 
hig love, and he forgot everything else, and was 
ae/ besotved as ever were Circe’s blinded vic- 

us 

Are you gure you love me, George?” she 
asked him, when they had only a day’s sail before 
them, and Eugland would be reached. 

“Sure!” was his answer, and all the while 
there was a pain ab his heart, and a choke in his 
hroat as he thought of the past. “How often 
de you want me to tell you so?” 

“T don't know,” and the yellow head went 
down on his shoulder, and the great eyes looked 
up in his face and witched his sense aud reason 
away from him again. “lam never tired of 


| 





Even the utter absence of ali relations or 
friends did not seem to astonish him. She had 
told him a pretty and pathetic story of ker or 
phan state and her marriage, and all the rest of 
her life. 

She had not a friend in all the wide world; and 
and all the acquaintances that she had and liked 
before her loveless marriage had drifted out of 
her path during the lifetime of her husband. 

So there would be no witnesses at their wed- 
ding ; they would have their happiness te them- 
selves, and go away very muchas if they were 
ashamed of themselves, the lady laughingly de- 
clared, though that did not matter much when 
there was nothing to be ashamed of. 

To his dismay and disgust Captain Hillyard 
found in the person with whom he had to arrange 
preliminaries an old acquaintance, who also knew 
the Carmichaels, and it made matters rather 
awkward to be questioned about Jean, and be 
obliged to admit that he was going to marry 
someone else, 

“There's something wrong sbout it!” the 
gentleman said to bimeelf, and forthwith told 
someone in London, who carried the news 
straight te Richard Morton, who thus found out 
exactly where and when the ceremony was to 
take place. 

“1'm not at liberty to speak,” he said to Mr. 
Carmichael, “or expose the modus operandi ; 
but there will be as preity a stop put to that 
marriage as ever was heard of ! Don’t aay any- 
thing to Miss Carmichael till it is allover. If 
the Captain isn’t a bigger foo] than I take him 
for that little matter will come all right yet !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Dearty beloved, we are gathered together 
in the sight of Heaven, and the face of this con- 
gregation, to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony.” 

The voice of the officiating cleigyman rings 
out through the empty church, and over the 
heads of the little group before him; and the 
bridegroom looks hurriedly round, ae if the 
sound startled him from some reverie of not 
pleasant memories, and the bride’s lip curle with 
a smile of triumph under her veil. 

At last she is safe. At last she has her wish 
and is before the altar with George Hillyard, to 
be his wife to all time—with his great love to 
shield her from whatever her enemies may plot 
against her peace. 

Memory and remoree had been busy with the 
Captain since he took a last. leave of the 
woman he was going to marry the night 
before. 

He had not slept-—had not even gone through 
the form of going to bed—but had walked his 
chamber and communed with himself, thinking 
more of Jean Carmichael and her sweet trusting 
love than of the bride elect, who had made him 
break his faith, and soil his honour with the 


hearing it. J think, George, if you didn’t leve | glamour of her fatal charms, 


‘* Well, what then?” 


No wonder he was white even to the lips, as 
be waited for her at the altar, and that the hand 


that touched bere for a moment when she came 
was as cold as ice, 

With a start at the first word of the service 
he roused himeelf from his dream, and 
himself to go through the rest of the cere- 
mony. . 

There were only two or three people in the 
church stray idler or two and a couple of men 
in ® back pew, who seemed to take no notice of 
what was going forward. 

He was glad to see the empty seats, He would 
not have fiked a church full of people to have 
witnessed his marriage. A 

“Therefore, if any man can show any juab 
cause why they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether let him now speak, or for ever hold his 
peace.” 

There was just the slightest possible stir in 
the pew at the farther end of the church. 

Some one seemed to start up ; but the clergy- 
man did not wait, but went on with the solemn 
adjuration to the parties themselves to speak 
now if there were any obstacle. 

Before he had spoken half-a-dozen words a 
voice, echoing through the edifice as clearly as 
his own, declared the existence of an obstacle, 
and forbade the marriage to i 

“ What is the obstacle }” the clergyman asked, 
looking to the place, and putting down his 
book; while ‘the bride clung to her intended 
husband with a white, scarod face, 

“There is no obstacle!” she gasped. “ None, 
T am free, I rae 

But the voice spoke again, and her eyes dilated 
with a strange horror, 

“She is married already,” it said. “ Her 
husband is living!” 

** No-—no !” 

The words came with almost « scream, and 
George Hillyard took her in his arms, 

"Who dares to say this?” he asked. 

“I do, Edward Howard, that woman’s hus- 
band!” 

A tall man etepped forward, and with him 
Captain Hillyard saw his late chief officer, 
Richard Morton, ‘ 

"Ye this your plotting ? "he asked sternly, “Ts 
this lie your hatching ?” 





But as he spoke the bride recogni the man 
who had spogen, and with a shrill scream that 


echoed through the church, and broughé a little 
group of excited persons to stare in at the door, 
she slipped from the supporting arms of the man 
ahe had made so sure of and lay senseless on the 
altar steps, 

They raised her and bore her into the vestry, 
and Richard Mortén and Edward Howard came 
and stood beside her, 

“ You can substantiate your claim to the lady, 
of course, sir?” the —— said ; and Mr. 
Howard bent his head sadly ashe replied,— 

‘I wish with all my I could not, J 
would give a good deal to have no claim on her ; 
my only wish was to save this gentleman from @ 
fate like mine. That this woman, who calls her- 
self Mrs. Seymour, did nob murder me is no fault 
of hers, She had no intention of committi 
bigamy in marrying you, sir; she firmly believe: 
that she had silenced me for ever!” 

There wae no need for any proofs of the 
facts that Edward Howard had stated—the 
abject form of the detected criminal was evi- 
dence enough. Silently and eternly the man 
who had claimed her took her back to the hotel 
she had been staying at, leaving Richard Morton 
to tell his former friend what he had 
tohim. it was a pitiful story of a man’s trust- 
ing love and a woman’s worthleseness. 

Edward Howard bad met the lovely girl at the 
house of a rautual friend. She was an orphan-— 
a foundling, in fact—and he thought that in her 
he would find a faithful, true wife, who would 
love him for himself, and do what a woman could 
to make him happy. There are human creatures 
in the world so innately bad that they seem to 
have no feelings, nor gense of right and wrong, 
and this seemed to be the case with this gir’, 
Ellen Smith—which was the name that the 
authorities at the Foundling had bestowed upon 


her. ‘ 
She had not been his wife a mouth before he 





found her to be frivolous, untruthful, and, what 


“~ 









eed i ce A 


_ Would never willingly see her agein. In after 
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was worse than all, faithless, He reasoned with 
her in vain ; then left her for a time in the hope 
—though he did not say that to her—that she 
might lead a new life, and make a good wife after 
all, He made every excuse for her, and laid her 
frivolity and carelessness to her great beauty. 
He would have faith in her, he told her, if she 
would try and make things better, and he 
believed that the separation would be for the’ 
benefit of gern es 

It was @ experiment to try, and it 
failed, Edward Howard wrote to his wife from 
every he touched at on his voyage to the 
Anti , but no answer came to his letters ; 
and when, after three years, he retarned rich, by 
an accident, beyond his wildest hopes, etill hoping 
to find the change he hoped for, there was no 
trace of her to be found. She had disappeared, 
ailently and completely, from the neighbourhood 
where they had lived, and no one could tell him 
anythiog about her. 

After a long search he discovered her, by 
sccident, in “ Miss Freeman,” ‘They met. It 
was her hand that struck him down; and the 
rest has been already told—how Benjamin Carr 
helped him, and how he found his wicked wife 
once more through the portrait at the house of 
Mr, Carmichae: 
wee ee vacant with me,” Richard 

orton to Hillyard, when he 
staggered, stunned and stupefied, out of the 
church, feeling like a man in some horrible 
uightmare. “Come away from it ali, and try 
and forgive me for the part I have played in the. 
matter, I could not see you go to your ruin. and 
not try to save you, You have been bewitched, 
old friend ha 
_ “Yea, bewitched—-there’s no other word for 
it!" the jn said; and then he laughed, 
and put his hand to his head, - 

There would not be avy going to London or 
anywhere else for him just now, and Richard 
Morton made haste to get him to the lodgings 
he had been occupying. The glamour was 
gone, and the c feet of his idol revealed, 
and there waa nothing in the world but desola- 
‘ion and misery, He could not go back with 
the Daphne ; hie eelf-control had broken down, 
and within four-and-twenty hours of the inter- 
rupted oe Richard Morton was asking the 
mosh skilful doctor in Liverpool whether he 
would live or die. 

Xt seemed for a long time that it was to be 
death, He lay, helpless and raving; going 
over all sorte of things in his weary, hopeless 
restlessness always in some danger — some 
trouble that might not be averted—but with 
never @ memory for the woman who had so 
nearly been his ruin. Her existence was for- 
gotten, It wae not for her that he moaned and 
prayed—it wae for bis “ wee brownie ”—bis little 
Jean ; and, at the doctor’s behest, Jean and her 
father came, 

Weeks passed away and ho w faint, and 
Edward Howard to peo t hie chatal, 
beautiful wife would have his death to answer 
aor, 

She wasseen no more, There seemed to have 
been some little sense of shame in her, and she 
disappeared before there was any sign of <teorge 
Hillyard’s recovery. 

Her husband knew where she had bestowed 
herself--it was in some religious house, where she 
would be cared for and kept from mischief. 

He had given her the option of that or the 
rublication of her falsehood aud wickedness, and 
she bad chosen it in professed penitence, but 

cally in dread of what her old employer's nephew, 
whom she had tricked and rob might choose 
to do or aay, 

Edward Howard would have to his lone! 
way through the world—to ath aoe in. the 
next one, perhaps, why a man is allowed to suffer 
such at the hands of 9 woman. 

Hig should want for nothing that the 
rules of the house allowed her to have, but he 


years Richard Morton and George Hillyard heard 
that she had escaped, but what eomas of her 
was never clearly known, 

There were ready to aflirm that they 


cinating as ever ; and others, thai she had been 
seen in London, at more than one theatre, posing 
in her shameless loveliness, in the most undressed 
of the ballete which were the rage just then. 

If her husband knew, be never revealed what 
had become of his false wife, and in time the 
memory of her treachery and witchery had faded 
from the minds of them all. 

it was a long time before the pain went out of 
Jean Carmichael’s heart. . She believed, when she 
watched by the side of her faithless lover and 
listened to his ravings, that they had parted, 
indeed, for ever—that she should never hear 
another word from bis lips epoken in the know- 
ledge of what he was saying. But her prayers 
were answered, and there came a day when he 
looked in her face once moore with a recognising 
glance. 

He remembered nothing of what had happened 
to hira at first, and believed that he was still in 
her father’s house, as he was before he sailed 
away in the Southern Cross. 

He was content to know that she was beside 
him. All knowledge of the Delilah who had .be- 

uiled him from her was gone, and nothing but 
is better self left. 

But there came a time when the recollection 
came back, and he turned away from her in very 
shame and remorse. And when she saw that he 
no longer needed ber Jean would have kept 
away and gone back to London, but when she 
came with her father to bid him good-bye he 
M@getched out his thin hands to her, and sobbed 
out, — : 

“ Jean, forgive !” 

I think she had forgiven him before, for she 
took her bonnet off and stayed. And the wife 
that sails with Captain George Hillyard now, 
sometimes, in the Southern Cross—for he baa gob 
his old ship back again—is not the yellow-haired 
woman who lured from his !ove on that first 
fatal voyage, but the small, brown person, whose 
arkogeecgt to hang in his cabin till the yellow 

ir and the great eyes of the supposed widow 
came between him and it, and blotted out, for a 
time, his love and his allegiance. 


[THE END. } 








CATHLEEN’S FAIRY. 


—0i—— 


“Tor! Such nonsense |” 

Mrs. Lear frowned sharply. The interruption 
came suddenly upon the pretty prattle of the 
girl before her. 

Pretty as it was, it did not suit Mrs. Lear— 
plain, poor and hard-worked—to hear her only 
child, born in poverty and reared among the 
hardest surroundings, talk so lightly of future 
good fortune, 

“When I am rich, mother, I'll change your 
herd lot, You shall rest at your ease in » gown 
of velvet, and go abroad only in a carriage,” 
pretty little Cathleen had said, as she sat at her 
feet, stitching deftly at the coarse shop work the 
two toiled over at all hours in the plain but neat 
and thrifty home, 

It waa only a fiat up two pairs of stairs, but 
Mrs. Lear, by close management and much 
striving, kept it warm and clean and filled 
with boarders aa poor, if nob as honest as 
hereelf, 

Not that the meanest ever cheated her. She 
had too much self-respect and too sharp a sense 
of justive to ever fail in securing her just duce, 
Thereby, blue-eyed Cathleen and her father 
and mother lived, though Peter Lear was crippled 
by rheumatism, and had spent half bis life on a 
sick-bed. 


He kept a corner grocery now, the tiniest of 
shops, and was busy and hopeful, if not cheerful, 
among its boxes and His wife’s savings 
had set him up three years before, and the neigh- 
bours whispered that he wag doing well. 

“Tut! Such nonsense, Cathleen |” repeated 
Mre. Lear, deftly folding her afternoon’s work, 
and rising to shake down the ashes in the grate 





© people 
had seen her in America, ss beautiful and ae fas- 


briskly. ‘Good fortune comes slow, and to 


them that earns it. You'll never be rich till 
you gives over dreamin’ of riches an’ works.” 

“Don’t 1 work, then?” asked Cathleen, raising 
her fair face and eyes, blue as flax flowers, “I've 
stitched five seams this afternoon, I’m sure.” 

" Yes, yea, you’re a good child, Cathleen, a 
comfort to your mother. But give over dreamin’ 
of being rich. You'll never be that.” 

A wilful smile curled the girl's red lips. 

“Ab, but I shall, mother! I don’t like these 
narrow rooras and this hard work, sad I’m bound 
to be rich some day,” 

“Why, an’ how, then?” asked Mra, Lear, 
turning quickly, and with another frown of an- 
noyance, 

“Oh, by o good fairy!” answered Cathleen, 
lightly, and with another sunshiny smile, 

Mrs. Lear laughed scornfully. 

‘6 That a child o’ mine should be #0 foolish!” 
she exclaimed, with atoss of her head. Then 
seeing the sunshine chased away by a cloud on 
the lovely face she softened. “ There, Cathleen, 
run away an’ lay theclothforsupper, The board- 
ers'll be coming to supper, and your father'll be 
here.” 

Clouds never lingered long on Cathleen’s brow, 
She obeyed, and wae soon singing at her work. 

* * ” 


The snowdrops had broken the mould in the 
garden of the fine estate of Ravenswood, and its 
mistress, a rich, but old woman, with a black 
satin dress looped away from her tiny feet, was 
pottering round among them in the early spring 
suushine, 

She evidently enjoyed the weather and the 
flowere, but something upon her mind sonoyed 
her, for ahe occasionally shrugged her shoulders 
and muttered to herself, — 

“Umph! Mrs. Mordant says we are a race of 
shopkeepers, does she? Well, shopkeeping is an 
honest cecupation. No airs and no ont-all-night 
work, Let fer alone for keeping up appearances 
on nothing. Shopkeeping has given tae a good 





home al! my life, as it gave one to my father 
before me, and will give one to my nephew aud 
god-son when ] am gone, As for that matter, 
Jack will be a shopkeeper himeelf.” 

And Mrs, Chriatina Carrol muffled her throat 
closer in its rich lace scarf, and with her tiny 
withered hande full of snowdrops turned toward 
the house, 

A carriage rolled along the lawn, and a delicate, 
sinister face looked out—Mrs. Commodore Mor- 
dant, as she was called. 

‘Ah, -merning, Mrs. Carrol, In yous 
garden this fine day? Only snowdrops? They 
are very pretty; but we have crocusses and a 
fine show of tulips. A little behind—your grounds 
—this year, aint they ?” 

‘‘ They do very well for shopkeepers,’ aaswered 
Mrs. Christina, drily, as she ran her eyes over 
Mrs. Mordant’s showy equipage, and remembered 
that the proud widow was daily dunned by her 
butcher and baker. 

The latter laughed. 

“But the race is run. 
keeper in Jack—mark my words! ” she said, 

“Why?” aeked Mrs. Christina, quickly and 
proudly, ‘“Shopkeeping is good enough for us.” 

“You'll know soon enough,” sauswered the 
other, nodding to her coachman to drive ou. 
“ Tl] news travels fast.” 

And bowing vindictively, the polite smile =till 
curving her pale lips, the cold woman drove on, 

Mrs. Christina was in a passion. 

“What does she mean with her sneers and 
flings? Ever. since she flung her datighter 
Jack’s head, and he refused to be caught, she has 
hated him and me. little of the shopkeeper’e 
money would well agree with that family--proud 
as fools and poor as church mice!” 

And staroping her feet in wrath the little lady 
went indoors. 

In the hall a great white dog came to meet 
her. 

“ Romeo |” she said, in surprise 

Before the open fire in the drawing-room & 
young man had flung himself upoa » sofa—a 
aceful, debonair young man, with a shapely 
ead, overrun with purple-black curls, aud 4 
diamond on his white hand. 





Romeo went and lay down at his feet, and 


You'll have no ehcp- , 
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Mrs. Christina paused and viewed_the ‘picture in 


surprice, : t 
‘Jack! You st home in business hours ?” 
Jack | 
log. 
Mrs. Christina advanced and surveyed him sus- 
piciously, 


“ Jack, whet has happened *” 

There was 8 moment's pause, during which the 
room around them glowad richly in its warmth 
and colour, . 

Jack remembered afterward the picture of ease 
and luxury—the rainbow tints of the crimson- 
and-violet window-panes ; the beautiful portrait 
of his lovely, dead mother, leaning toward him 
from above the mantle of pink warble; the 

‘y, mocking white figures thereon. 

He had not dared tell Aunt Christina when he 
brought those white nymphs home, the day 
before, how much they cost 

“What?” he repeated 

It was @ very youthful, handsome face which 
er nephew turned up to ber. 

“You may as well know the truth 
Christina, * he added 

He eaw tho colour fade out of the withered 
cheek, and there was a sudden sharp pained 
contraction of the young man’s black brows. 

A pang of remorse struck bim as he saw hia 
id indulgent aunt slowly realising the meaning 

f mavy mysteries during the last six months, 
“ For how long ¢”’ she asked at last, 
“Tt wae yesterday that my creditore closed 
” 


Aunt 


The shep is closed, 


at. 

“Your creditors!” cried the spirited little 
reature. “Shame on you, Jack Moore—10u 
talking of creditors—you, to whom I gave more 
money @ year ago than your own father ever had 
in his lifetime. Where is it? Spent, wasted, 
flung to the dogs. You will do aothing—you 
are nothing. And TI had such hopes of you— 
built such plans on you. Bah! old fool that I 
was. I might have known your father’s son-— 
araph! And what will you do now?” 

‘Go into the streets, if you wish,” 

"Well, go,” with rising wrath. "You know 
the ways of wealth; go now and learn what 
poverty is—learn the value of money—iearn to 


e something bevides a good-for-nothing in the | 


world,” 


She turned her back on him, and went out of 
one room, 

After a storm of teara in her chamber she 
came back. ‘There was the steady glow of the 
fre, the gleaw of the violet-and-crimson lights, 
the tender emilo above the pink mantle, the 
mocking, airy, figures upon it--but the sofa was 

mpty. 

pitas! « * * Oo 

“Some folks will prosper where others would 
starve,’ 

Two men stood in the door of Peter Lear's 
little grocery, talking, while he waited on 
others, 

“Well, I’m glad to see Peter proaper. What 
with rheumatiz an’ his young children dyin’, he's 
been kept back. But he’s a head for business, 
Peter Lear has. He'll die a rich man, and an 
honest oue, too!” 

“Yes, Peter ie honest. An’ his wife likewise. 
She helps him a good bit,” 

A dark young rman, with a soft felt hat pulled 

ow, taking a gloss of ale and nibbling a biscuit 
at one end of the counter, heard and pondered, 
Fle listened further to the men. His black eyes 
glowed and glittered under the felt hat. He 
pondered and frowned. 

it was Jack Moore, 

Fore week, as he took his dinner cf biscuits 
and ule, he had watched Peter going about the 
thrifty little shop. 

He had pitied the old man's humble content, 
Now he envied it. Poor Peter Lear was eucceed- 
ing in doing what he—favoured Jack Moore—had 
failed in. 

How sore his heart was over that failure! He 
had not done his best, far from that; but he 


. sione knew how irkeome the ways of trade were to 


bim. And he had not dreav:ed where his evasion 
of duty would end. How sharp and relentless 
business men were! They had closed on him so 
unexpectedly, 


To be sure he had investetl more deeply in pic- 
| tures, marbles aud opera-tickets than in flour and 
rice, and he had been at the races when he should 


aughed, and snapped his fingers at the have been behind the counter; but for all that 


| Jack Moore was punished sufficiently for his mis- 
| eoudnet, as, poor, homeless and depressed, he 
| wandered day after day about the city, living on 
his last shillings and keeping out'of sight of his 
gay companions, 

His sudden reverse had acted upon his florid 
fancies as a cold shower-bath. He had awakened 
to the realities of life a soberer and wiser man, 
| and actuated by his new convictions he left Petex 
Lear’s shop. 

He went to a pawubroker’s, sold his watch, his 
jewellery and diamond riug, und eame back with 
five hundred dollars in his hand. 

“ Here,” he said to Peter, “I want you to take 
me into your shop and teach me business,” 

Peter was slow to understand, but ab length 
comprehended what was required of him and ac- 
guiesced, 

He understood that this young man earnestly 
desired to learn the art of buying and selling. 
More than this Jack Moore did not confide to 
him. 


boarders. 


7 o * a 


flour and meat, selling crackers and coffee, an 
taking tea at Mrs. Lear’s table—he adapted hita- 
self to his position so completely, 

And yet Cathleen, for one, never classed him 
with her mother’s other boarders. He bright- 
| ened all her world. How the room seemed to 
| darken when the door shut after him! He was 

little like the Jack of old, yet gentler, braver, 
| gayer than anyone Cathleen had ever before 
known in her short life. 

She looked up at him in her innocent beauty 

as a flower does towards the sun, and rejoiced in 
| the warmth of his love. 
| ForJack must love somebody. All who knew 
him knew this must be. Exiled, lonely, sad, 
| how could he resist the devotion of this young 
lieart ? 

Though barely sixteen Cathleen was suddenly 
transformed from « child into 2 woman, and one 
day she hung round her father’s neck. 

“ Father, by-and-by--some day—you will 
have something that you have always wanted—a 
son |” 

Though he knew little of Jack beyond present 
| good conduct Peter could not but smile upon 
the young people—they were so happy. 

Yes, Jack was the promised husband of this 
blue-eyed girl, whose flower-like beauty and do 
cility refreshed his more turbulent nature. 

“ She comforts me; she makes me better,” he 
said to himself, when herefected upon Cathleen’s 
lowly station, 

After all, was not his the same? He was 
alone, His home was lost to him, and Aunt 
Christina was only—e rich aunt, 

Butone day a five carriage wheeled up to the 
tenement house door, A coachman flung himself 
off his box, and waited upon a tiny old woman, 
who resolutely ascended the two poor flighte of 
stairs to Mrs. Lear’s apartment, 

“IT have come for my nephew's trunks !” she 
| eried, looking about her in wonder and disgust, 
and then with an artist's admiration at Cathleen. 

“We are civil people, if you please, mum,” 
suggested Mrs. Lear.” 

“Oh, of course!” returned Mrs. Christina ; 
| “but I want my nephew to return instantly to 
| hishome, I shail take his trunks away. You 
| can tell him to follow them.” 

And she was as good as her word, 

‘Vhen Jack came to supper he heard the news 
from Mrs. Lear, and after supper put on his hat 
and went out of the house, 

For a time he forgot even Cathleen as he set 
his face toward Ravenswood, 

Aunt Christina shook him, and kissed him, and 
scolded him, all at once. 

To take me at me word and nearly break my 
old heart |” she cried. ‘‘I have searched for you 
everywhere ; I have cried myself blind. And 
what have you been doing besides making a man 











That night Jack became one of Mrs. Lear’s’ 


You would have wondered to see Jack buying 


| Miss De Jinks, 


| but vot that.” 





of yoursel¥? Falling in love with that blue-eyed 
girl, eb?” 
. Yex, Aunt Christie, she is my promised 
wife.” 

“Go and bring her tome!” delighted enough 
to hear any news, ; 

So pretty Cathleen, with her gentleness, her do- 
cility, her fine fancies, came to Ravenswood, and 
took very vai to the soft raiment, quiet 
leisure and ways of wealth, 

The firm of Lear and Moore prospered rapidly, 
and Cathleen’s predictions all came true, 

Her mother worea gown of velvét and rode in 
her carriage, her honesty and sterli quali- 
ties appreciated to the full by Mrs. C ; and 
when Mrs. Lear would say, wonderingly,— 

“ Whence comes cll this good fortune?” Cath 
leen would reply,— : 

“From my good fairy, mother,” i 

For tiny Aunt Christina lived bat to bless all 
with her bounty and cheer, aud never in all her 
life again spoke a harsh word to Jack, She said 
she had no'need, 








FACETLA. ; 


“T gear that our friend X. has gone South. 
Was it upon his physician’s advice?” ‘‘ No; his 
lawyer's,’ 

“ Wurn I grow.up,” said a little six-year-old 
philosopher, ‘‘ahan’t I feel strange for a day or 
two!” 

Persistent Batpg; " Will youvlove me juat 
as well when I’m dead!” Groom (abaently) : 
* More, darling, more.” 

Sus: “ Have you ever been through “ % 
He: ‘Yes, but it was in the night, and I didn’t 
see iauch of the place.” 1 

“What makes you think that Ethel will never 
look favourably on George’s suit!” “ Because 
her parents speak go highly of him.” 

Ccus MAN (rather full): “I wish you'd (hic) 
take me home, Do you know where (hic) I live {” 
Policeman ; “ What's the name of your cook ¥” 

* Age you musical, Professor Jobkins } " asked 
“Yes; but if you, were going 
to play anything, don’t mind my feelings,” replied 
he, i 

Motuer: “ That note-paper is certain! very 
quaint, but are you sure it is fashionable?” 
Daughter: “Ob, it must be, It's, almost 
impossible to write on it,” 

Fresr Acton: “T hear you turned people 
away when you were on tour?” Second Actor : 
" We tried to; but they wouldu’t’ go until they 
got their money back.” 

Teacuer: ‘Now, Willie, if your mammoe 
romised you sixpence, aud your papa a shilling, 
sow rouch would you have altogether?” Willie : 

“The sizpence mamma promised me.” 

Ma. Park Hii: “Were you aware of the 
fact that the gentleman who sat beside you at 
eupper was a baron?” Mr, Harlem Hites ; “No, 
but I judged from his conversation that he war 
barren. of ideas.” 

Hossanp: “ Here’s £5 for a birthday present 
bub I think you'd better save it for a.rainy day. 
Wife: ‘But on a rainy day 1 can’t go shop 
ping.” 

Tue Crcvs Maxaogr: “ You're dise ’ 
do you heart” The Clown: “Eh? t 
fort” “During the afterncon’s performance 
you made a new joke! I cam stand) a good deal 


Miss Avvy New ‘of New York): “Ido so 
wonder why that Mr. Beacon Hill always wears 
an ulster?” Miss Commonwealth (of Boston) : 
* Hush, dear! Haven't you heard of hie cres- 
cent-curved continuations?” ©» : 


First Unpencrapuate: “ How is it ou pay 
so little attention of late to your pel appear- 
ance? You should remember ‘Clothes make the 
man !’” 


Second Undergraduate : Rages ud i 
know that ; but I can’t find a man to 
clothes for nothing.” ali 
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SOCIETY, STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Queen bas a curious little habit of address: |~ In Lapland dress feshions have not changed Aw electric rocking-chair has just been is- 
ing those about her in the third pereon—not the | for one thousand years, vented, 
“we” sacred to sovereigns and pbut “the >: -Jarav has's banking-house that has been in| Svan.rish have the power to change their 


Queen” would like so-and-so, or ‘‘the Queen” 
was very pleased with the performances, and so 
on. 

Tue Queen’s bedroom at the Hotel Cimiez is 
on tho first floor—the third room from the 
western extremity of the bullding. It faces full 
south, lookivg over Nice and the bay. Some of 
the trees have been cut so as to allow of a wide 
expanse of view. 

Hea Majesty pays arent of forty thousand 
franca for the hote 
some years been a pension, The sir suits the 
Queen, who is, delighted with the magnificent. 
views front herown sitting-room on the first- 
floor, and with the surrounding grounds and the 
neighbouriig gardens, “fin which she spends 
several hours of sach day. 

Tre Duke al Duchess of Coburg and the 
Princessea Alexandra and Beatrice wil) arrive at 
Clarence House early in May: for a stay of iwo 
months, and the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Hesse wil) be their guests for a week or two 
oul ey debug Mahe The Duke and 
Duchess o will give.a garden party at 
St. James's Palace durivg their stay in ate gy 
as well as se dinners and receptious, 

Tux Queen-Regent of the Netherlands and her 
daughter Queen Wilhelmina are coming to 
England shortly after Easter on a visit to the 
Duchess of Albany at Claremont Park, where 
they will stay for about afortnight. The ()ucen- 
Regent aud her daughter will remain in England 
until after the Queen-has returned from the 
Continent, and they are'tobe Her Majesty’s 
guests at Windsor for a day or two, Queen 
Eroma’s last visit to Wiadsor took place in April, 
1882, when'she came over from Holland with 
King William to attend the wedding of the late 
Duke of Albany. 

Tae Queen of Italy has fully made up her 
mind to pass several weeks in Florence with her 
son, the Prince of Naples. “Her Majesty will 
reside at the Pitti Palace, where the Royal 
apartments aré now being thoroughiy overhauled 
and freehly decorated in preparation for her 
Majesty's advent, The Italian Sovereign will be 
accompanied by the Marquis Villa Marina and 
the gentlemen of his suite who may happen just 
then to be “in waiting.” 

Tre Queen will occupy the Princess Alice 
Palece during her stay at Darmstadt, which will 
extend over four or five days, and is to pay visits 
to the Count and Countess von Erbach at Schon- 
bers, and to the Princess of Battenberg (the 
¥idow of Prince Alexander of Hesse) at Heiligen- 
berg, near Jugenheim. On leaving Darmstadt 
her Majesty will travel by epecial train to Cron- 
berg by way of Frankfort, and is'to be the guest 
of the Empress Frederick at Friedrichshof, her 
new chateau on the Taunus Hills, for a few 
days. This place has beautiful gardens and a 
finely wooded park, from which there are lovely 
views, and it is surrounded by beech-forests, 
orchards, meadows, and nursery gardens, The 
Queen intends to visit Homburg during her stay 
at Cronberg, 

_ Tur Qrand Dake of Hesse is said to be 
Golignted with his tiny daughter. The Grand 
Duchess of Hesse has founded an institution to 
commemorate the birth of her daughter, which 
will possibly do something to alleviate a crying 
ev. Female servants in Hesse would seem, like 
their sisters all the world over, to possess a strong 
ove of change, and with a view ‘o encouraging 
those who ret. a good example to the contrary, 
her Royal Highness. intends to present what will 
prove a much-coveted reward to all who can snow 
% record of twenty-five years’ service in the tame 
femily. For the future, every female domestic 
; for a quarter of a. century in 
one ei uation receive a beautiful gold cross, 


at Cimiez, which has for 


business without a break for over three hundred 
years. 

Our of every hundred hotels in the country 18 
are “ White Harts,” 10 “King’s Arms,” and § 
Crowns.” 

THE steam engines of the world represent the 
work of one billion men, or in all wore than 
double the entire working population of the 


A TeLecraM from New York to Australia has 
to go nearly twenty thousand miles, fifteen thou- 
sand of which are by submarine cable, and it is 
handled by fifteen operators, 





GEMS. 


He only is happy 2s well as t who needs 
neither to na helmet” th: order to do 
something. 

Ip wriokles must be written on our brows, let 
them not be written upon our hearts, The spirit 
should never grow old, 

Imacrnary’ troubles ‘and ailmetits, abundant 
among @ certain class of people, are gererally well 
aired, aud are as depressing to those who have to 
listen to them as real ones ; yet most of them, if 
denied utterance, would so0u melt away, 

Ovr great secret of happiness is never to allow 
your energies to stagnate. The old proverb 
about too many irons in the fire is an abominable 


all. ‘The more the better. 

Tr we wait until we have more than we want 
before beginning: to give, we shall die without 
giving. Butif wa gre out of our scanty portion 
to those whose need is greater than ours we shall 
live as givers, and « enjoy living. The man 
who only gives from his surplus never knows the 
real joy of giving. 

Tuat our life isa trust—that we exist not only 
for happiness but for service-—are truths which 
can be established at a very early age. Little 
children caa be taught to love and help oue 
another, util what may at first have been self- 
sacrifice becomes a pleasurable duty. They 
should alsc be taught that true self-care. tends 
to the same end, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sauce.—One tablespeonful of corn-siarch, one 
pint boiling water, three-quarters of « cup of 
sugar, the juice of two lemons, and the grated 
rind of one-half lemon. 

Ovsrer Croquattes,—Scald and chop fine the 
hard part. of the oyster (after taking the other 
and liquor for a soup), add an equal weight of 
mashed potato ; to one pound of this add a jump 
of butter the size of an egg, teaspoonful salt. 

A SmaLt Custard Piz.—Line plate with nice 
paste. Beat one eggs, add a cup of milk, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, pour into the pie, and 
grate a litttle nutraeg over the top. Bake so that 
a strong heat will come on the lower part. 

CentenxiaL Duors.—White of one egg beaten 
to a stiff froth, quarter of « pound pulverized 
sugar, half a teaspoonful baking powder ; flavour 
with lemona; butter ting and drop with n iea- 
spoon about three inches apart ; bake in a slow 
oven. 

Raised Murrins.-—Scald one cup of milk and 
cool it. Add one-half teasaconful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, one egg, one-quarter yeast 





Wi the juseniption .“ For. twenty-five years’ 
athe Pte and further adorned with a! 
tily- ed roonograta, formed of the | 
raod Duchess. , 


‘nitials ofthe 





cake, and enough flour to make a drop batier. 
When risen, add a large tablespoonful of butter, 
melted, Put. into the. pans, let rise again aud 
bake 


lie. Have them all in-—shovel, tongs, poker, and | 





colour to that of surrounding objecis, 

WEN Japanese cranges have the skin removed 
the sections fall apart naturally. 

A sien of politeness ia Thibet, on meoting 
a person, is to hold up the clasped hands and 
stick out the tongue. 

Sous of the little bronze images of Chinese 
deities are su d to have an antiquity of 2,000 
years before ist, 

Ar Rome Easter Sunday in celebrated with 
elaborate ceremounials, for which preparations 
have been making all the previous week. 

Exserriorry has now, it seems, beaten the 
record of the gold beater, and can produce a foil 
of metal from five to tern times thiuner than: 
ordinary gold leaf, 

Turkish mothers load thei? children with 
atoulets as soon as they are bora,’and a little bit. 
of mud, steeped in hot water prepared by 
previous charms, is stuck on their foreheads, 

Amona the. Hottentote, if a widow. xarries- 
again, she is obliged to cut off the joint of o 
finger for every husband she marries after the 
first, This she presents to her vew husband 
on her weddiog day, beginning at one of the 
little fingers, 

CuLonoronm was the result of ages of ex- 
periment in an efford todo away with the pain 
of surgical operations, Opium and many other 
drugs bad been tried with more or lees success, 
In executions by crucifixion vinegar and gall 
or myrrh were given to the victim to stupefy 
him. 

Forrionsrs travelling ix India cannot fail to- 
be in with the crowds of natives to be 
found at every railway station. As a rule, the 
people have no idea of time, but they have 
learned that trains do uvl weit for tardy 
passengers, so they begin to gather hours before 
the time for the train to leaye, 

A PECULIAR custom used to be observed at 
this season at Hallaton, in Leicestershire. A 
piece of land was bequeathed to the use and 
advantage of the rector on condition that he 
provided two hare pies,» quantity of ale, and 
two dozen a to be scrambled for every 
year on Haster Monday. 

A Gureua is a singer or dancer (posturer), or 
both. A dinner party or s festivity of any kind 
is seldom given in Japan without ome or more of 
them attending the entertainment. Some sing 
with self-accompaniment of the shamesen, others- 
display their wonderful powers of mimicking and 
posturing. 

Norsina more perfect in modern machinery 
exists than the mechaniem by which # lion works 
hia claws. He has five toes on each of his fore 
feet, and four on each of his hind feet. Each toe 
has a claw, Nothing about a lion is withou! 
reason, and the reason he has more toes on his 
fore than on his hind fect is that he has more 
use for them. 

Sxirzer water gets its name from the village of 
Lower Selters, in Naseau, where several springs, 
united in one basin, yield 5,000 cubic feet an 
hour of this sparkling and effervescing mineral 
water. More than a million and a half bottles 
of this wuter are exported every year, affording: 
to the Statea revenue of about £6,000, The value 
of the springs waa so little realieed formerly that 
two centuries after their discovery they were 
rented for 4s. a year, 

In tropical countries there are in every hive 
what one can only describe as “ ventilating 
bees.” During the hot sesson two or thres 
bees post themselves on their heads at the 
entrance of the hire, and fan the interior with 
the incessant motion of their wioga,. They are 
relieved at intervals by freshers, who carty 
on the process, They are kept to. their duty 
by a sort of patrol of bees, This ie a well 


‘ authenticated fact. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 


Porry.—Stew in « little water. 

D. D.—Your brother is heir to the property. 

¥. C.—A second marriage would bs bigamous. 

G. M.—It ts entirely imaginary in’its references. 
Puttir.—Refer it to some acknowledged authority. 
Ovriovs.—The whale lives abont four hundred years. 
Nep.—Address it to the American Legation, London. 


Oorstayt Rraprr.—-No license is necessary for either 
Purpose. 


Dovytrut.—We know of no better way than sdver- 
tising. 
i VaaTurvL-No claim; it way entirely your own 
wot 

Ocp Reapex.—There are many ; any bookseller would | 
supply you 

Lyquiner.—(ood clear ioe two inclies thick will bear 
mon to walk on 


Ont WHO WANTS to Know.~-We never heard of such 
1a institution, and doubt whether one exists. 


Awxious To Krow.—He can be called upon to con- 
tribute if they fall on the rates. 


Rourn.—It can be removed with a little bit of flannel 
dipped in turpentine, 


Haryver.-—The book in your possession is in no sense 
rare, and of no value whatever. 

Hesitatiow,--It would be just as legal and binding as 
if performed in England. ‘ 


Exxest,—The Druids were a society of British priests 
in England before Christianity. 


ADELAIDE.—Pure white linen in damask fa always the 
most desirable. 


8. H, M.—I{ you are dissatisfied the only way iz to 
appeal to the assessing authority. 

Weary Ons,—Any oplate would, of course, produce 
aleepiness, but they are dangerous to use. 


Eric.—You can sign yourself “yours sincerely” 
without comm 'tting yourself to anything whatever. 


PENELOPE.—No one can advise you without seeing the 
article. You had better take it to » waterproofer. 


ALLAN,-—-Sometimes a personal application is of advan- 
tage, especially if the applican: is intelligent. 

A. A. A.--Two witnesses to a will are sufficient who 
need not be persons of full su long as they are old 
enough to understand the nature of the duty required. 


M. 1.~There is nothing in law preventing a working 
man from joining a2 many {nsurince socicties as he 
thinks fit 
. Harater.--Ropolich with oxide of tin and water, 
finishing with a piece of dry soft wash leather, or with 
whiting and waeh leather. 


Trove.ey.—-Perhaps a physician who could give his 
Pereons! attention to the subject of your query could 
aid you, if uot scive the mystery referred to. 

VeRENA.~-Ex-Empress Eugénie, widow of Napoleon 
ILl., was a daughter of Count Cyprien de Montijo, a 
Spanish grandes, She was born on May 5th, 1826. 

Brra.—aA light grey is a very difficult subject in any 
material, and not likely to be successfully treated by 
iuexpericnced hands. 

F. V.- Appointments in the Coast Guard are reserved 
for men who have served in the Royal Navy either as | 
sailors or in some other capacity. | 

' 

Kexwarv.—Privates in Medical Staff get ls. 24. a day; | 
extra money is given according to man’s ability ; you | 
wil) get furlough same as in any other branch of army. 

Ava.—-Scrape perfectly clean with glass paper till you 
get well below the old varnish, then stain with saffron- 
water, and when dry varnish. 








reps. =e in rare cases one gots very little for 
coins if they are for sale by private individuals, while 
those held by dealers ere charged well for 


Yorra Wirr.—In purvhasing fich it isa good plan to 
see that the flesh is frm. [fan indention made by the 
finger retains in the article it should never be use 


Perpcexep Soszy.—You should write to the Registrar 
of Birtha and Deaths, Somerset House, London, whe 
we Stem you of the best way of obtaluing the infor. | 
mation, 


LRILA.—We jud from what you say that ready 
made glasses would be uzeleas to you, and should advise 
you to consult an cculist, or gu to the rearest hospital 
aad have your eyes examined 


Iosonant.-—-It is a French word, from caisse, signify- 
ing a case or chest, and “is pronounced in French as 
though spelled ka-is-ong. Commonly it is pronounced 
ka-ls-on or ka-son. 

lNooantro.—— You are not obliged to take anything from 
the pawnbroker short of value of your article, and will 
get it at once when you send him a smal! deht suznmons 
for amount, 


Ixquisitive.--[t would be quite impossible to apply a 
current of electricity toa human body out 
the person subjected to the treatment being instantly 








aware of it, 


DRAW THE ATTENTION OF YOUR FRIENDS TO THIS! 





With No. 1,671, published on Tuesday, April 30th, will be Presented 


A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


Suitable for Framing, specially drawn for us by H. SPERNON TOZER, and printed in 
Fourteen Colours, entitled 


“THE NEw BABY.” 





Two NEW SERIAL STORIES will 


also be commenced in this Number. 








Hovsenotpgr.—You can be pm apes to pay the | Jax.—When you are out with a girl you must lift 
whole year's rates, and have relief only against the man | your bat in passing any male acquaintance of yours, 
who was tenant before you, and will be forced to refund and he ie bound to respond, not to you but your com 
all you pay if you sue him. anion ; if a gentleman, knowing her, should Lift 

is hat in , you muat respond to that. 

May.—In preparing drinks for sick people i) 
should be served either hot or cold. A lukewarm drin Disrressep.—Camomile flowers strewn/in and unde: 
ts not only unpleassnt, but is Mable to cause nausea in | the beds will help as will also traps in the form of 


some Cases, 
THE BRIDAL MORN. 


Oxap in the sheen of silvery satin, 
And the foam and the frost of lace, 
Alone-in the room that is mine no 

The bridesmaids leave me a littlé 4 
Below the sun of the August morning 

Is bright on the gold of handsome her 1 
As he mounts the steps of the terrace, 
The haughty earl I am soon to 


I hear the wheels on the blue-gray gravel, 

The music down in the hall begins, 

And a chord of pain in my heart is 

To the barps, and the flutes, and the violins. 
Oh, why does the dreara of a dear dead sunimer, 
With ite withered roses return to me, 

Aud the cottage hidden in ferne and ivy 

On the amber cliff by the sapphire sea. 


There was mignonette in the narrow garden, 
And peaches rosy againat the wall, 

And « sbip that came from a weary voyage, 
And a sailor gallant, and bronzed and 

I can see the dishes along the dresser, 

Old biue chins of quaint design, ' 
And the faded face of the gay court lady 

In the gilded circle that once was fine! 


Ah! the peace of home, and the joy of loving, 
And the simple duties were ali so sweet 

That L loved the bees in the purple clover, 

And the tiger lilies adroop with heat. 

But hark ! the sound of the bridesmaids’ voices, 
Good-bye forever, my red rose sprays 

That wreathe the sill, and the cartained mirror, 
And all the trifles of maiden days, 


Quick ! loop my veil with the orange blossoms, 
And the diamond star on my bosom—so, 

¥or the stately groom with his ancient title, 

And his parks avd his chateaux, waits below. 

But my soul is sick with its bitter yearning 

For the long slow swell of the roeking ships, 

And the wind that blows from the wide blue water, 
Aad the tender touch of a sailor's Lips. “I 


Taken Ix.—Not laving seen connot advise, in many 
such cases, according te quality, the fabric, having been 
kept in too dry and warm « place, becomes destroyed. 
Show it to an expert. 


Cors.—Sponge the place carefully with a weak solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, and when the stain is removed 
sponge off all trace of the acid, and polish with palm of 
the hand and a little wax. 


Discowrenr.--You might get alony better there than 
where you now live, but unless you have been given 
some assurance of pecuniary advancement and a more 
agreeable aituation we advise you to hold fast to that 
which you know is good. 

3. C.—The tunes of a plano-organ are changed once a 
year, and the cost of a new set, consisting of ten tunes, 
is about £8. Owing to the intricacies of the instrument, 
ifa 4 wine is required av entirely fresh se must be 
put in. 


Namny.—Take one and a quarter pounds of flour, and 
half a pound of butter. Cut up the butter in the flour, 
add a little salt, and mix the whole {ato a dough with 
cold water. Roll into small cakes, and bake them a 
Light brown on both sides. Open and butter while hot. 


Disvnessmp Dorna.—The skin of the neck is somett 


and examined ones or twice a day, the enomy captured, 
and the traps returned. 

M. B.—The fact Se Gea e 
changs @ person's one known 
medical men. The result does not often follow, but it 
has been known to do so. It depends upon the effect 


at we om oe Se eat eS ee 

ice or glase-paper over, ond if necessary, m 
ay ne neta con . Dry, ond. pumsben akan 
paper again to remove the varnish. 


Dress materials vary in 
ae for retaining odours, Silk Boy Poe alt 
odours to pass fr lag yg sl those, smell 
behind. Linen holde fast. Wool, it lets 
many smelis pass through, retains the odours 


of decay, 

like that of » corpac. 
Maroot.—<A blonde is said to simply siguify e woman 
of fair complexion, without regard to exact colour of 
the eyes or hair, h generally those possessed of 


_thoug 
blue eyes and light or flaxen 
blondes. Buta woman inay have dark eyes and atill be 
a blonde, if she have the requisite complexion. 


Porrows.—From all that scientists can discover, it 
seems that more or less flosh is @ constitutional ocond!- 
tion, and that diet or habits have little to do with {i 
Persons have livéd for years on those foods that ar« 
considered the most fattening, and find themselves uu- 
changed, 

Eur re dtymy Posed was so-called from a fair annuaily 
held there so far back as the reign of Charles Ti. The 
last for some d was in 1758, but it was revived ani 
not abolish: until 1809, when the riots and dis. 
torbances which ocourred whenever the fair wag held 
caused its abolition. 


P. 0.—If you write to Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 5. W., for partioulars 
of examination, with date and place of next competition 
for factory inspectorships, he will send you gratis 
printed form giving all particulars ; must be nomi- 
ome Secretary by an M.P, and put on List 
for next vacancies, 

barrohe “> no Ly gee beeen gg A between the 
verdicts not gut and no’ H prisoner in 
either case cannot be $ om teal eget en game crime 
no matter what f evidence ts discovered ; but (t 
must be clear to you that a man dismissed with “not 

oven” is undor a stigma of suspicion which can never 

removed, except he is able at a futyre time to make 
his innocence clear. 


Tez Lo Brap Post-free. Three-halfpen 
Weekly; or Quarterly, One Shilling and ightpence. o 





Aut Back Numarré, Parts afd Yourmns are in prin’, 
and may be bad of all Booksellers. 


NOTIOCE.—Part 404, Now Read xt 
> @ age oenem ag Also VoL ik boush tn oth, 
4a, 

Taz INDEX to Vou. LXTLL, is Now Ready ; Price One 

Three-halfpence, 


Penny, post-free, : 


@0f Avx, Lerrens to »& AppRevsep To Tax Eprros of 
Tax Lospom Baapza, 634, Strand, W.0. 


+4¢ We cannot undertake to return rejected mant 
eortpts. 





very much darker than that of the face or shoulders. 
Asa rule, there is no pep: Food this. In some cases 





the skin may be cleared or whitened by the froe use of 
lemon jufoe, : 
} é > 
Be et 
\ 2aJUg ; 


